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THE IDEA OF DEATH IN EXISTENTIALISM 


66 FREE man thinks of nothing less than of death, and his 
wisdom is not a meditation upon death but upon life.’’ 
This sentence, Proposition 67, Part IV, of Spinoza’s Ethics, is a re- 
markable proposition, I think, and is predicated upon a no less 
remarkable metaphysics. In Spinoza’s eyes, our universe is a 
vast mechanical order, marked by perfection of function and full- 
ness of being. There are no abysses in it, nothing unintelligible 
or impenetrable by reason. God or Nature is an all-upholding, 
necessary power which prevents any loss of anything ever possessing 
real existence. If we could ask Spinoza: ‘‘Why should we not on 
occasion meditate upon death?’’ he would no doubt answer: ‘‘Be- 
cause death has no reality and you should meditate only upon 
essentials, upon eternal things. For by so doing you will become 
like the eternal: calm, self-sufficient, happy, indestructible, free. 
You will be directed in everything by reason, which can not pass 
away. Thus death is of no consequence to the free man and no fit 
problem for philosophical meditation !’’ . 
Spinoza, who is notable for having lived his philosophy, ac- 
cordingly dismissed the subject, and apart from the quoted proposi- 
tion and a short demonstration under it, there is hardly a mention 
of death in his considerable writings. Though Spinoza and Spino- 
zism met with great opposition in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, this particular proposition seems to have en- 
joyed among thinkers nearly universal assent. For the question 
of death has occupied modern thought astonishingly little. Socrates 
once defined philosophy as ‘‘the pursuit of death’’ and he became 
immortal by his teaching and example of how a philosopher should 
conduct himself in the face of death. In many Greek and Roman 
thinkers, Socrates’ definition of philosophy met with intellectual 
approval as complete as the moral fervor stimulated by his death. 
The writers of the Renaissance were also largely preoccupied with 
the awareness of death and the problems posed by this awareness. 
But the theme largely disappeared in the post-Renaissance epochs 
from both philosophy and art, and I think that its disappearance 
has not been enough noticed. The ground-swell of the Enlighten- 
ment with its hope for human improvement, its anti-historical 
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bias, and its trust in mathematical science may have contributed 
something toward eclipsing the concern with human mortality. 
Other problems claimed attention. Though death, as an unpleasant 
occurrence, could not be denied, it did not lend itself easily to 
scientific analysis. Morally it harmonized ill with faith in progress, 
perfectibility, and the concept of rationality of the world order. 

In the twentieth century, death has been rediscovered as a 
philosophical idea and problem. It is in fact with the contemporary 
German existentialists, Karl Jaspers and Martin Heidegger, near 
the center of their interpretation of reality and human existence. 
They assert emphatically that a proper understanding of, and 
right attitude toward, death, one’s own death, is not only a sine 
qua non of genuine experience, but also of gaining any illumination 
about the nature of the world. They could not be further removed 
from the precept of Spinoza, which we have already quoted, nor 
more out of line with dominant emphases of modern thought. 
I want to examine this present-day formulation of the idea of death 
and attempt to evaluate it. In what follows I shall be dealing 
chiefly with the two German existentialists because they have 
emphasized this theme much more than have Kierkegard, Sartre, 
and the minor figures of this school of thought. Something of 
what is said in general on this topic will be applicable, to be sure, 
to all the existentialists, but for the more specific analysis Jaspers 
and Heidegger are necessarily the major sources. 

What meaning and significance can be attached to the fact that 
man must die? How should I regard my own death as a future 
event? What values are to be derived from regarding it at all 
as contrasted with forgetting about it and living as though death 
were not real? If we are to find intelligible the answers existen- 
tialists give to these questions, we must first gain some appreciation 
of what I shall call the philosophic mood of existentialism, and 
review a little of the metaphysics. Existentialism consists chiefly, 
I think, of a pervasive mood and a metaphysics and the two are, 
curiously enough, related to the point where they mutually deter- 
mine each other. 

The mood can perhaps best be identified as a feeling of the 
homelessness of man. This world into which we come or are thrown 
as human creatures is radically insufficient to the claims and the 
requirements of the spirit. Our natural and social environment 
oppresses us with its foreignness, its unsuitability as a home for all 
that is specifically human about us as individuals. If we are 
genuine persons, sensitive to the human situation, we can gain no 
hold or support in nature or society. They are not our element. 
We are in the world, as Christians are wont to say, but not of it. 
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All attempts to find a home for the spirit in this temporal, spatial 
realm are foredoomed. And this because the course of events is 
essentially unintelligible, not above reason as the romantics thought, 
nor hidden from reason as in the Kantian philosophy. No, man’s 
reason, like his soul, is a stranger in a world, impenetrable and un- 
knowable, which cares not for him. Any order and meaning, if 
there are to be any, must be created by individual effort and 
resolve, and created anew by each individual all the time. 

This deep-rooted conviction of homelessness places the existen- 
tialists at once in sharp contrast to idealistic and naturalistic 
philosophies in the western heritage. The great idealists have al- 
ways stressed coming to be at home in the world as the goal of all 
striving. Since Hegel particularly, idealism has been imbued with 
a sense of the intimate relationships existing between the individual 
and society, the individual and Nature, the individual and God or 
the Absolute. The true individual for idealism is not isolated 
but implicated in the world whole, in all its variegated relation- 
ships. Existential homelessness is, on the other hand, in equal 
contrast with the mood of the various naturalistic philosophies of 
our day. Naturalists always find the locus of human values and 
the source of social and individual aspirations in the world of 
material nature. Nature is always maternal and any estrangement 
from her is an arbitrary, irrational, even sinful act on the part 
of the individual. But the existentialists take no joy in Nature, 
and derive no metaphysical principles from her. 

It is, in truth, difficult to find any good analogies in the West- 
ern tradition with the existentialist mood. It is tempting, but 
unprofitable, to liken this mood with romanticism, particularly 
the pessimistic romanticism of Schopenhauer and his followers. 
There are, of course, affinities, but the existentialists can hardly be 
said to share the hopelessness, the cynical detachment, the con- 
solatory estheticism of romantic pessimism. They vigorously pro- 
test against the critical charges of nihilism and despair as the 
outcome of their point of view, and on the whole, I think, rightly 
so. Bertrand Russell’s famous little essay, ‘‘A Free Man’s Wor- 
ship,’’ voices an attitude toward Nature somewhat similar to exist- 
entialism, and the consolation Russell offers of comradeship with 
the few like-minded in ‘‘the long march through the night of life’’ 
is not unlike Jaspers’ conviction that communication between single 
individuals is of timeless validity. Yet there is, on closer glance, 
a great difference. For Russell’s mood, short-lived as most of his 
are, was evidently derived' from his acquaintance with natural 
science and represented an heroic attitude of revolt against the 
facts which science teaches. Like that of so many Englishmen of 
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the nineteenth century, his pathos derives from reaction to a science 
whose truths are no longer disputable but are at the same time 
an offense to the human spirit. Existentialism’s mood is not so 
defiant and heroic. With Jaspers and Heidegger, at least, this 
‘‘disenchantment of the world’’ brought about by science is as- 
sumed as a matter of course, and is not a cause for heroics. The 
sense of strangeness and estrangement between the individual and 
his world in existentialism is engendered, I think, though hardly 
explained by, the experiences of every-day living in a radically 
unstable social world. Not the revelations of science, but the ap- 
plied technology of science is a chief source of existentialist sadness, 
in contrast to that of Russell. If space permitted, one might more 
profitably search for analogues to the existential mood among 
ancient writers in Greco-Roman or Jewish history. 

For this philosophical mood is involved in a metaphysics which 
has not been at all prevalent in Western thought, and is in fact in 
sharp contradiction to the great systems. The German term ‘‘un- 
heimlich,’’ which literally translates as ‘‘un-home-like,’’? has in 
fact the denotation of the ‘‘uncanny.’’ When you feel in German 
‘‘ynheimlich zu Mute,’’ you are seized with a nameless fear. You 
are out of your element, but more than that you have an intuition 
of abysses hidden from normal moods. These rare experiences of 
the uncanny, the existentialists hold, are revelatory of the inner- 
most nature of reality. At such times we feel a sense of deep 
unease ; we are threatened and oppressed by everything in general 
and nothing in particular. We are filled with dread or anguish, 
a psychological state which has for the existentialists metaphysical 
origins.. If someone asks us what is troubling us when we are 
oppressed with this feeling of the uncanny, we are likely to answer: 
‘It is nothing.’ These words are truer than we know. For what 
has oppressed us is the primary intuition that we are not sustained 
by infinite power and plenitude of being, as so many philosophers 
have taught. On the contrary, we, human creatures, perceive dimly 
in the experience of the uncanny, that the world rests on nothing. 
It has no basis or ground. Human existence, as one form of Being, 
is suspended over the abyss of Non-being. As Heidegger puts it: 
‘*To exist as a human being means to be exposed to Nothingness.’’ ? 

The concept of Non-being or nothingness is not merely a legit- 
imate category of this metaphysics, it becomes the one which deter- 


1 All the existentialists have treated this concept at length, but the best 
critical treatment of it I find in Otto Friedrich Bollnow’s Ezistenz Philosophie, 
Kohlmann Verlag, Stuttgart. I am indebted to this brief, excellent treatise 
at several points in this essay. 

2 Heidegger, Was ist Metaphysik, p. 32. 
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mines all other categories. Nothingness precedes, envelops, and 
conditions all Being. In the experience of Dread we are confronted 
with the hidden truth that there is no ultimate consolation, that 
the end of all striving is shipwreck, the abyss of Non-being. It is 
hard to discover this truth, harder still to face it and live by it. 
Weak natures never know this mood of Dread at all, Kierkegaard 
insisted. And the German existentialists hold that even the strong- 
est of us know it rarely, because we are chiefly creatures of comfort, 
not seekers of truth. Nevertheless, the experience of Dread is 
not something genuine persons want to avoid; it is, on the contrary, 
something to be sought and endured. These men believe strongly 
' in the conviction of Goethe that : ‘‘Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit 
bestes Teil’’ (The chill of dread is man’s best quality). Only 
through the convulsion of our normal state of being can we reach 
the salvation of Existenz and overcome the original sin of merely 
vegetating in the every-day world. Of course, for Kierkegaard and 
the religious branch of existentialism, the experience of Dread is 
only preliminary to salvation in a fundamental sense: it precedes 
the leap of faith. And faith is defined as absolute trust in the 
Christian God of love, in whom eternal life is possible for man. 
To Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre, on the other hand, the salvation 
that can come by way of Dread is this-worldly, lies in the quality 
of experience that issues from living in the truth. Dread does 
not precede anything; it reveals the truth of Nothingness and con- 
ditions our perception of all other truths. As Jaspers puts it: 
‘‘The bottomless character of the world must become revealed to 
us, if we are to win through to the truth of the world.’’® 

There is, say the existentialists, a true and a false way of evaluat- 
ing the human situation. Of primary importance for the true way 
is the denudation of the spirit, the stripping away of all subterfuges, 
comforts, and evasions. Our true condition is one of exposure: 
in reality, we are defenseless, naked to the winds of chance and 
blind accident. There is an expressive German participle, ‘‘gebor- 
gen,’’ which translates into English as ‘‘secure’’ or ‘‘safe,’’ but 
connotes the delightful feeling of protectedness, the comfort of 
being hidden away or concealed from lurking dangers. The little 
bird is ‘‘geborgen’”’ in the nest, the infant in the womb, the beloved 
in the arms of a strong and tender lover. By exposure is meant 
just the opposite of this. Though the desire for protection and 
security, for Geborgenheit, is a characteristic and primary impulse 
of human creatures, it is also a profound illusion. Spiritually, we 
are all exposed to the yawning abyss, the primal night which origin- 


3 Philosophie, p. 469. 
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ates all and to which we all return. Only a small fraction of man- 
kind ever recognizes this to be their real state, but it is no less true 
because of that. 

Perhaps Karl Jaspers has made clearest the meaning of exposure 
in his description of the so-called ‘‘boundary situations.’’ Every 
individual lives at every moment in a situation, one that is, to 
be sure, constantly changing and never totally grasped or under- 
stood. Boundary situations are situations involving a limit or an 
end, and, unlike the ordinary ones, they do not change in essence. 


The boundary situations are from the point of view of our every-day living, 
final. They cannot be seen beyond; in our existence we see nothing behind 
them. They are like a wall against which we push, against which we wreck. 
They are not to be changed by us, but only to be brought to clarity, without 
our being able to explain them or derive them from something else. 


These situations which reveal the limits of our being to us, and 
which are inescapable and constitutive of genuine life, are expe- 
riences of guilt, of suffering, conflict, chance, and death. Such 
experiences are not to be understood in conceptual terms; their 
implications are hidden from our ordinary logic. But by entering 
open-eyed into these boundary experiences, resolved to know them 
by direct acquaintance, we expose ourselves to that kind of vital 
experience which existentialists call truth. 

The most extreme spiritual exposure is the exposure to death, 
and it is the most impenetrable of the boundary situations. It is 
the one which makes shipwreck of all human life inevitable. Death 
belongs to the human situation as such and to the situation of each 
individual. ‘‘Shipwreck is the ultimate,’’ writes Jaspers, meaning 
thereby that hopes for immortality are vain. Our frail crafts are 
afloat on an unending sea around which there are no ports. To 
recognize this fact, the painful fact of human finitude, the in- 
evitability of death, can alone make living meaningful and signif- 
icant. This way is the path of liberation through truth. For ‘‘the 
deepest intimacy with actuality is at the same time the readiness 
to true shipwreck.’’ * 

What, then, is the fruitful way to regard death? How can we 
make of our own death an event of great import? Jaspers and 
Heidegger answer in effect: You must gain a vivid realization of 
death as a constitutive part of life, not as a mere end of life. 
Death is a phenomenon within life. If it is taken into life in a 
personal way, it will effect a revolution in our behavior. The fact 
of our mortality can properly be regarded as a fountain of pos- 
sibility and potentiality. Indeed, in Heidegger’s terms, death is 


4 Jaspers, Von der Wahrheit, p. 529. 
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at once ‘‘the most personal, the most detached, unrelated, and un- 
surpassable potentiality.’’> Once we learn to grasp the reality of 
death as life’s greatest possibility, we shall not simply await it 
passively as a passing away of a biological sort, nor brood over it, 
nor desire to hasten its coming. Death will be regarded neither as 
a friend nor as a stranger. 

The first requirement in becoming aware of death as a pos- 
sibility of increase of being is to recognize that death is always 
and ever my own, something that belongs to my very essence, as 
Nothingness belongs to Being. No one can take my place in death, 
nor can I, in this sense, ever die for another. I always die alone 
and the very meaning of death to me, according to Heidegger, is 
attained only in contemplation of my own death. 

It is true that Jaspers makes a significant distinction between 
the death of a dearest friend and one’s own death. The death of 
a friend can be ‘‘the deepest wound”’ in life. The friend dies 
alone, as everyone must, and seemingly the separation is absolute 
and forever. Yet for the one who remains behind, continuation of 
the communication the two friends have enjoyed is in a real, if 
mystical, sense possible. Communication, being non-physical and 
not really confined in language, does not necessarily require the 
actual presence of the communicants. But to expound what Jaspers 
understands by communication and by the closely related concept 
of transcendence would require a separate essay. As far as I can 
see these ideas stand in rather sharp contradiction with his teach- 
ings on death and inevitable shipwreck, and place him religiously 
somewhere between the fervent Protestantism of Kierkegaard and 
the atheism of Sartre. In this respect his philosophy as a whole is 
to the last degree equivocal and ambivalent. 

Nevertheless, for Jaspers as for Heidegger the decisive fact 
about death is that each person must regard his own death as the 
paramount reality. It is unsharable, the most isolated, separate, 
unrelated of life’s possibilities, and for that reason the most signif- 
icant. The individual who has achieved genuineness welcomes an 
event and a situation where everything depends on himself, unaided 
and unconsoled. Such an individual will also face the realization 
that, though our death is certain, the hour of its coming is indefinite 
and indeterminable. We must be certain that we shall die, and 
we can never know when we shall die. As a consequence of this 
seemingly commonplace truth, we must learn to live always in the 
face of death. 


Before following out the implications of this conclusion, we 


5 Sein und Zeit, p. 250. 
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must explain what Jaspers and Heidegger regard as the ordinary, 
which are, in their view, the perverse and false, ways of regarding 
death. The all but universal practice, they hold, is to refuse to 
accept the reality of death. For Jaspers the usual ways of escape 
are those of ‘‘positivism’’ and ‘‘mysticism.’’ The positivist com- 
monly follows the dubious wisdom of Epicurus, and repeats the 
formula: ‘‘ While I am, death is not, and when death is, I am not. 
Therefore, death is of no concern to me.’’ Now, it is true enough 
that I can not actually experience my death, and the consolation 
the positivists offer would be real enough, if it were the fear of phys- 
ical death that troubled us. But, as Jaspers rightly insists, I think 
the thing about death which we fear is chiefly the prospect of no 
longer being, of vanishing into nullity. It is an ‘‘existential dread”’ 
at the prospect, which grips the thoughtful person, and this feeling 
has little biological import. Against this dread, this shudder at 
non-being, the positivist has no weapons. He knows only ‘‘helpless 
despair.’’ No better is the other classic escape which Jaspers calls 
‘‘worldless mysticism.’’ Mystics, of whatever sort, refuse to believe 
in the reality of death because they do not accept the world of 
our experience as being real. They set up an unbridgeable dualism 
between an alleged real world and the experienced world of phe- 
nomena. Their faith is in immortality or metempsychosis, and 
death is only a moment of transition, a physical change, often an 
object of longing. It loses for the mystics, illegitimately, its true 
character as boundary situation. The mystics commit the opposite 
error from that of positivism, in not accepting the organic aspect 
of all human existence, the union of spirit and flesh. 

Heidegger’s analysis of the common way of escape from facing 
death is perhaps more subtle. We rob ourselves, he maintains, of 
the sense of death’s reality by making of it a public event, something 
that happens to everybody indiscriminately, and hence to no one 
in particular. We strive to make death just another event, among 
many, happening every day to somebody, and presumably someday 
to me, but it doesn’t concern me at this time. Death is certain, 
we are wont to say, but hasn’t happened to me yet. By our very 
manner of speaking we betray our desire to evade this most private, 
isolated, and unsurpassable possibility. In the end there comes 
to be a tacit agreement not to speak of death. The subject is tact- 
less; the event itself an impertinence. Undue concern about it is 
a certain mark of cowardice. Heidegger’s analysis of the impersonal 
pronoun in German, das Man (the one), as expressive of the fallen 
state of mankind in general and of the unwillingness to face death 
in particular, has become well known. In English we use, more 
commonly, the third person plural in an impersonal sense: ‘‘they 
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say,’’ ‘‘they do it,’’ etc. When the pronoun is used thus imper- 
sonally we exclude this person and that person, and ourselves, of 
course, and frequently designate no one at all. Like our use of 
words such as ‘‘the public’’ or ‘‘the masses’’ as large categories 
with no individual members, so we speak of ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘they,’’ ‘‘the 
others,’’ and mean really no one in particular. This escape into 
impersonality is for existentialism the original sin. It signifies a 
blunting of all intense feeling, an escape from personal respon- 
sibility, a refusal to regard death as something of profoundest con- 
cern to the individual personality. For I unconsciously identify 
myself with the impersonal ‘‘one.’’? So we live in every-day 
banality, fallen creatures who shield ourselves from that which 
could make us genuine persons. We prefer forgetfulness to aware- 
ness and death overtakes us, as it overtook Ilya Ilitch, in Tolstoi’s 
famous short story, horrible to the last degree because life was 
vacuous and without authenticity. 

To overcome this inveterate drive to unreality—this fallen, 
lost state—it is imperative to recognize that we live hourly in the 
face of death and to learn to act on that awareness. I must take 
as literally true and applicable to me the fact that my death is 
certain and can take place any instant. I have no claim on any but 
the present moment. On it, however, I have an absolute claim. 
It can be wholly mine. And mine is the responsibility of making 
the moment intense and full. I have the responsibility of separat- 
ing at every moment in my life the essential from the inessential, 
the genuine from the false. Such responsibility can only really be 
assumed if one has learned to live in the face of death. ‘‘ What in 
the face of death remains essential is done existentially ; what falls 
away is mere Dasein [literally, ‘being there’].’’° 

What does this mean practically to anyone who is concerned 
about becoming a wholly genuine person? The answer of the 
existentialists is that it means, for one thing, that we can not plan 
our lives as a whole or even as a significant part of a whole. We 
can not think of genuineness in terms of fulfillment. Life has 
nothing whatever to do with fulfillment. Some people fulfill them- 
selves, at least in a superficial sense, and live on; many more die 
with potentialities unrealized ; the majority, indeed, die after wasted 
lives which have been merely used up, having never really ‘‘come 
to themselves.’’ Jaspers writes: 


In life everything attained is like death. Nothing completed can live. In 
so far as we strive for completeness, we are striving toward the finished, the 
As a drama for others a life can appear to be complete; 


6 Jaspers, Philosophie, p. 486. 
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in reality it does not possess this character. Life is tension and goal, in- 
adequacy and unfulfillment.7 


Living in the face of death then means living in such fashion that 
life can be broken off at any moment and not be rendered meaning- 
less by such accident. We do not as genuine persons put the goals 
of our life somewhere in the future and make their attainment the 
measure of life’s meaning. Meaningful living, for the existentialists, 
requires to be conceived not in terms of completion or in terms of 
duration, but rather in terms of an intensification and clarification 
of life’s possibilities from moment to moment. 

Heidegger’s analysis of the nature of time helps to clarify and 
deepen this central doctrine of existentialism. Though his treat- 
ment in Sein und Zeit is complex and involved, it may be possible 
to suggest briefly the part relevant to our theme. For us as human 
creatures, says Heidegger, time is not truly conceived as a smooth 
passage from a past to a future through a present, just as death is 
not rightly conceived as a mere snipping of life spun out on a 
thread. Time does not flow, does not carry us along; it is not 
at all what Bergson held it to be. We must consider that the 
present moment is all we ever experience and inhabit. The present 
moment contains the whole richness of the world and the whole 
potentiality of experience. The past and the future are contained 
in our consciousness in the present, and, in a real sense, only there. 
The past, the ‘‘has been,”’ acts as a restraining weight on our present, 
the future, the ‘‘not yet,’’ as a liberating, releasing force. That is, 
the future can be liberating if it is conceived as part of the present, 
as experienced time and not as external, calendar, or clock time. 
Heidegger does not deny the reality of objective time, as some of 
his American critics seem to think. But he does hold that to gain 
genuine experience we must internalize time, learn to regard it as 
personal and private, our time as opposed to that of clocks and 
calendars. If we so regard it, time as linear progression will 
disappear from our thinking, and the future will be seen to belong 
to the present in a fundamental way. Though more is involved, 
Heidegger’s chief emphasis in his treatment of time is that the 
future must be regarded in a new way, as part of the existential 
moment. As he sums it up in a sentence, difficult to translate : 


‘*Future’’ means, in the sense used here, not a Now that has not yet really 
become present, some time will be, but on the contrary the coming [Kunft] 
in which existence in its most personal potentiality of Being approaches itself. 
The ‘‘running ahead’’ [Vorlaufen] in the present makes existence genuinely 
future.8 


7 Ibid., p. 490. 
8 Sein und Zeit, p. 325. * 
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The future is thus for experienced, inner time always a realm 
of present possibility. The ‘‘not yet’’ is experienced as a ‘‘running 
forward”’ in thought into what might or canbe. As genuine human 
beings we are open, uncompleted, ‘‘unfulfillable’’; Heidegger seems 
at times to think that our potentiality, the ‘‘not yet,’’ is all that 
genuinely is. The external future can bring us nothing we do not 
already possess, provided we are genuine persons. Potentiality is 
thus unconnected with teleology of an organic sort. Though life is 
always directed toward the future, as existentialists say, this ex- 
pression is likely to be misleading unless we understand the term 
‘‘future’’ as a dimension of the present. 

How then is death related to this ‘‘not yet’’ which ieee so 
great a part of our inner present? Heidegger proposes two in- 
teresting analogies, only to reject them. First, of the moon when 
we say it is not yet full, we mean that we do not perceive, say, 
the quarter that is not visible. But this is only a matter of percep- 
tion, not of being. The invisible quarter is there all the time. 
The reverse is true of the human ‘‘not yet.’’ With us it is a 
question of actual growth of being, not so with the moon. Secondly, 
of fruit we say that it is becoming ripe but is not yet ripe. This 
analogy is much more adequate than the moon analogy because 
we are dealing with an actual change of being here, not with mere 
perception. Moreover, the condition of ripeness toward which 
the unripe fruit grows is not something external, brought about 
by others, or merely added as a sum, but is a constitutive part 
of the fruit. The ‘‘not yet’’ in this case belongs, as in human life, 
to the internal being of the fruit. 

Nevertheless, the analogy is radically imperfect, as all analogies 
drawn from the organic world will be for the existentialists. 
Existentialism is emphatically not a ‘‘ process philosophy’’ of either 
a naturalistic or idealistic sort. The ripeness of the fruit signifies 
its perfection or completion, its telos, whereas death can not be so 
conceived. Death is not the fulfillment of the ‘‘not yet,’’ as ripeness 
is of the fruit requiring a definite time. On the contrary it is a 
Bevorstand, an imminence, something always directly before you. 
Being unto death, a phrase Heidegger borrows from Kierkegaard, 
is a way of life that looks at the possibility of death as an intimate 
part of life: it isolates man, it throws him back upon himself, it 
offers him the possibility of becoming a personality. As a way of 
life, this being unto death recognizes that life is delivered up to 
death at every instant—‘‘a man is old enough to die as soon as he 
is born’’—and at the same time affirms this fact as a great 
privilege and the most difficult challenge. 
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Once the full reality of personal death is accepted, the moment 
is informed with a sense of urgency and mission. The individual 
is liberated from the banality of existence in society, the fallen state 
of the mass of mankind. Genuine personality, painful and even 
tragic, will be achieved by the exceptional person through resolute- 
ness, a key Heideggerian term. The genuine person gains resolute- 
ness in realizing that existence must be given meaning, it does not 
as such possess it. He will be committed to an exploration of the 
dimensions of the present moment, to make his life in some way 
distinctive and unique. He will no longer avoid exposure nor the 
shudder of dread before Nothingness. On the contrary these will 
be his meat and drink. 

Moreover, exposure to the most intimate and extreme experience 
of all, that of death, will develop a love of openness, or overt be- 
havior, which is what Jaspers and Heidegger call truth. Like other 
philosophers, they lay claim to the discovery of important truth 
as the raison d’étre of their philosophy. Truth for them is not 
something caught in the bonds of logic or concepts. It is a way 
of behaving or being. To be existentially is to be in the truth. 
Human existence is in the truth when being is unveiled, opened, 
bared to the light. But concealment, obscurity, hiddenness are in 
the very nature of things. Truth as an act is the uncovering of 
being; it is a clarification, the lightening of being, Erhellung des 
Seins. The clarified, enlightened individual portrays Being as it 
is to the extent that he exposes himself to the most extreme open- 
ness there is: the openness toward death. Here the existentialists’ 
ultimate claim is plainly that the individual who lives in the face of 
death will not only gain insight into the truth of being, but he 
will be that truth, at least a substantial part of it. And he will 
have gained freedom, which is identified in Heidegger with truth, 
and which has, with Sartre, become a theme of greater import 
than the theme of death. But the further analysis of truth, and 
of freedom, as the existentialists see them, belongs to another paper. 
Let us turn to a brief evaluation of this idea of death and ask 
ourselves how much of the reasoning we can accept. 

As Americans we are nearly certain to find something perverse 
in this European point of view. As a philosophy it is too bleak, 
too extreme, above all, too individualistic for us. Our normal 
response to this claim that life can gain authenticity only if 
pointed toward death is to assert that there are other and better 
ways. If you want your life to be genuine, meaningful, and in- 
tense, we rejoin, why not devote yourself wholeheartedly to social 
ideals? This means for us, I think, getting ourselves involved in 
important and urgent projects to the extent that our yearning for 
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love and devotion is effectively satisfied. We realize our true selves 
by submerging them in such supra-personal goals as world-peace, 
racial equality, political and economic democracy, and the like. 
Personal life can be rescued from emptiness and futility, we think, 
only by recourse to the social or the political. My help is not in me. 
If I do not catch the vision of service in a great social cause I 
am lost. Salvation, like almost everything else, has for us become 
social salvation. 

This overwhelming emphasis on the social is, of course, not 
simply an American phenomenon. It forms a large part of the 
current spirit of our Western civilization and as such, it is so 
intimately part of us that any deepgoing criticism is likely to 
sound quixotic in the extreme. Like all of the critics of existen- 
tialism I have read, I think that this philosophy is one-sided and 
unbalanced in its neglect, not to say repudiation, of the social 
dimensions of existence. At the same time, I am convinced that our 
very preoccupation with the social in this century has generated 
a deep dissatisfaction which makes existentialism darkly appealing. 
One need not renounce his faith in democracy in order to feel in his 
marrow that, expand the concept how he will, it is still insufficient 
spiritual nourishment. The same is surely true of communism, 
and our other purely social and secular religions. They are not 
enough to live by, and the suspicion grows that we all use these 
social faiths at times to escape the discipline of self-examination and 
self-knowledge. It is, in one sense, so easy to give oneself to a 
social and socially-approved goal, and, conversely, so difficult, as 
Kierkegaard knew, to attain to true selfhood or, as he put it, 
‘“‘subjectivity.’’ We have today a great many convinced democrats 
and we have many communists who stake their all on communism 
as a way of life, but we have far fewer individuals with real depth 
and range to their personality. Whatever strictures we can and 
must bring against existentialism as a whole, it is hard to resist 
the point of Heidegger’s analysis of the flight into impersonality, 
hard to deny that we have too often sought mere warmth in the 
crowd, preferring the protection and bliss of social anonymity to 
the opportunity for genuine personal growth. The hard tasks 
of self-examination and self-evaluation are certainly as vital in 
this age as in any preceding, and it may be existentialism’s mission 
to make this evident. Few things are calculated, I think, to aid 
that task more than the courageous recognition that we are as 
individuals subject at every moment to death and that no one can 
spare us from it. If that recognition does not shake us into 
honesty and into seriousness, it can confidently be affirmed that 
nothing else will. 
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Nevertheless, an insistent question arises to challenge the 
existentialist doctrine at this point. Can we really conduct our 
lives in such fashion that an untimely death will not destroy the 
meaning and the purpose we have built into our existence? Or 
put more pointedly: Can a meaningful life be constructed out of 
existential moments? It seems to me to be highly doubtful, without 
modifying severely some of their premises. The existentialist anal- 
ysis of time, involving as it does a sweeping denial of objective 
process and development, is hard to accept. Spiritual living, like 
organic life in this at least, seems to require time of the more 
conventional sort to realize values and to create meanings. It is 
doubtless illusory to think that a life can be a whole, an artistic 
unit, whatever ripeness and maturity we attain. But, clearly, there 
are varying degrees of wholeness and these are to some extent 
dependent on the number of calendar years attained. The achieve- 
ment of genuine selfhood appears to me to be almost as much a 
process in time as, let us say, is the gaining of adequate under- 
standing of a philosophical proposition about genuine selfhood. 
Authenticity is not attained at once by any of us and is probably 
never entirely pure, and unalloyed with its opposite. Inner, 
private time is, to be sure, more relevant as a measure of this growth 
than is chronological age. But, first, it is a growth, not an in- 
stantaneous state of being, and, second, this inner, private time is 
not to be disassociated, save in thought, from objective, public time. 

The difficulty here is that the existentialists do not go far 
enough. They are not so much wrong as they are inadequate. 
The future is what Heidegger recognizes it to be—and more. If 
I am to achieve the resoluteness Heidegger desires, the calmness 
(Gefasst sein) Jaspers cherishes, I require goals not only future 
in present thought, but cumulative progress in calendar time toward 
their attainment. I know that they like to speak of resoluteness 
as such and commitment without an object, but their critics have 
pointed out with great unanimity the difficulty of being resolute 
about resoluteness and committed to commitment. It is hard to 
escape the conviction that spiritual growth and relative fulfillment 
make up a large part of whatever point our human lives possess. 

If this be granted against the existentialists, we are left, of 
course, with the problem of the unrealized, the undeveloped life 
which is cut off by an untimely end. Recognizing untimeliness, 
as the existentialists do not, we seem to leave the fact of death as 
uninterpreted and irrational as it is in other philosophies. Death 
seems to make a mockery of all human potentialities and dreams. 
In so far as it is more than a biological end, it stands before us 
as a blind, irreconcilable surd. On the one hand, we find it im- 
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possible to resist the existentialists’ warning that we should be ready 
to die at any moment and hence should try to make sense of life, 
independent of duration. Yet, on the other hand, it is next to 
impossible to do this, so arbitrary and ambivalent is the end of life 
in fullcareer. The awareness of death may well be, for many of us, , 
a deep fountain of possibility, stirring us into full realization of the © 
preciousness of living. But as an untimely occurrence, it can be 
also an unmitigated calamity, defying all efforts at understanding. 
I can only conclude that the yearning for rationality must here 
make place for religious faith in larger meanings. Though belief 
in immortality should not tempt us, as it did Spinoza, to deny the 
reality of death or to avoid facing its great threat, still there must 
be some deep-seated faith that we are not suspended over an 
abyss. We can grant the existentialists that awareness of personal 
death brings greater intensity and clarification to life, but at 
the same time we need not renounce our conviction that death as 
an occurrence holds, also, the promise of a greater fullness of being. 


J. GLENN GRAY 
CoLORADO COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


It would seem that the history of philosophy would be more 
revealing of philosophy’s subject of exploration than philosophy 
itself; for here we see the sum of what men have thought of the 
universal riddle throughout the full extent of recorded understand- 
ing. Each era, each generation conceives its own view of the uni- 
verse, and each considers its view seriously and, if not absolutely, 
at least as the best and most considered solution possible, only 
to have subsequent generations consider its conclusions, in part 
at least, as fallacious if not preposterous. Thus, one era debated 
the issue of how many angels could stand on the point of a needle 
and considered its discussions as relevant to pertinent considera- 
tions. The inadequacies of such views become apparent in the 
light of subsequent revelations. 

Yet such absurd views are not without their functions, for they 
serve as the matrix of what is hoped to be more rational explana- 
tions. The philosophy of each generation is a reaction from that 
of the preceeding, for we accept the philosophy of our fathers and 
try it out; but since we are bred in its tenets from our inceptions 
we follow its tendencies to unenvisioned ends. In its extensions, 
a philosophy becomes inadequate, and, lacking the counterbalance 
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which would make such a philosophy appear to be appropriate, we 
reconsider it, and in view of our reconsiderations we strike out in 
new channels. 

Thus, a philosophy is derived from two elements, the philosophy 

| of the preceding era and the social and material conditions which 
make up reality. The old view is tried out and constantly is 
rejected by the new, which in its turn is rejected by the succeeding 
new. 

At each point a philosophy is not declarative of what is but 
only of what appears to us in view of our existing situation and 
point in time to be the case. A history of philosophy then says: 
At one time people thought the universe was so and so; at another 
time people thought the universe was this and this, ete. From 
the composite picture which was thus obtained, we could then 
say, in view of all that has been said before, it appears that this is 
the best possible picture which can be obtained. 

Also, the history of philosophy portrays each philosophy 
against the background of its predecessor, and in such setting, 
gives to it its true meaning and the exciting quality which made 
it in its time a living and effective thing. 

No better illustration of the growth of philosophy as a re- 
action from its predecessor philosophy can be seen than in the 
growth of functionalism in legal theory as a reaction to the tenets 
of natural law. Take, for example, these beautiful lines from 

William James in The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life. 




































But the only force of appeal to us, which either a living God or an ab- 
stract ideal order can wield, is found in the ‘‘everlasting ruby vaults’’ of our - 
own human hearts, as they happen to beat responsive and not irresponsive to 
the claim. So far as they do feel it when made by a living consciousness, it 
is life answering to life. A claim thus livingly acknowledged is acknowledged 
with a solidity and fulness which no thought of an ‘‘ideal’’ backing can render 
more complete; while if, on the other hand, the heart’s response is withheld, 
the stubborn phenomenon is there of an impotence in the claims which the 
universe embodies, which no talk about an eternal nature of things can gloze 
over or dispel. [Essays on Faith and Morals, pp. 196-197.] 








Such lines are a reaction to the philosophy of the day which 
had become overengulfed in the theory of the natural law so that 
it was no longer explaining phenomena as such, but was constantly 
relating them to a pre-conceived moral law or at least thought to be 
pre-conceived, but which according to the pragmatic school was 
after conceived in order to fit phenomenon and then posited as 
prior, eternal, and unmitigating. 

James’s complaint is healthy since it draws our emphasis away 
from the imprisonment of rules and the stifling of human nature 
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under the authority of so-called natural laws; further, in the same 
text James says: 


. . . the highest ethical life—however few may be called to bear its burdens— 
consists at all times in the breaking of rules which have grown too narrow 
for the actual case. [Jbid., p. 209.] 


Yet when under the impulse of the pragmatic license society 
moves toward the absence of rules, to the unharnessed satisfaction 
of want and whim, it becomes meaningless to speak of the breaking 
of rules. 

A desire then arises to clear our relationships, to establish rules 
so that I may know how my neighbor will act, so that I may 
prophesy his conduct in certain respects and he mine, with the 
result that we can act with confidence in our expectations. 

We are not arguing here for a return to the concepts of 
natural law, but we are arguing for a consideration of philosophies 
relatively. Pragmatism is healthy as a revolt against blinded 
antecedent tenets, as a release to those languishing in the prisons 
of formalisms; but it is another thing to those lost in the unmarked 
maze of license. To them it may be just another step toward 
dissolution, while the concept of natural law may suggest a chance 
for discipline, for a schooling of their natures in the elements 
now wanting. 

Finally, such a road, while suggesting the salvation of any 
generation, i.e., an examination of the opposite of its inherent 
tendencies, also implies more than the unprogressive gyrations of 
the pendulum which it appears to be on its face. It suggests an 
abstraction from the history of philosophy of the views of the uni- 
verse which have been held and seeks to the greatest extent possible 
to develop an eclecticism grown from the sum total of all previous 
conjectures. 


T. J. CARLSON 
New York City 
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APIZTOTEAOTS ANAATTIKA. Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior 
Analytics. A Revised Text with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. W. D. Ross. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1949. x+690 pp. $8.00. 


It is a great satisfaction merely to hold in one’s hands such a 
fine example of book-making as Ross’s edition of Aristotle’s Prior 
and Posterior Analytics. This is the third great Aristotelian text 
to be edited by Ross and published by the Clarendon Press. 
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Merely as a new member of an already distinguished series it would 
be warmly welcomed. But the Clarendon Press has made its ap- 
pearance even more notable by providing for it a more attractive 
format than that of the previous volumes, excellent as that was. 
A larger type, with bolder face, makes the Greek text even more 
legible than that of the Metaphysics and the Physics; and the 
English type has been correspondingly improved. The printing 
and proof-reading have been done with such care that the Delegates 
of the Press could well afford to offer a Venetian gold piece to any- 
one who could find a misprint, even a misplaced accent. And above 
all, it is an important text, which has long been difficult to obtain, 
and is edited by one whose competence as an Aristotelian scholar 
is second to none. 

More than a hundred years have passed since Waitz’s edition of 
the Organon appeared;? and in that period much work has been 
done on the Organon that both assists and makes more exacting the 
task of an editor today. Ross has carefully established the text 
anew, on the basis of the five oldest manuscripts, all of the ninth to 
the eleventh centuries. He has also made use of evidence of the 
Greek text presupposed by two Syriac translations of the Prior 
Analytics some centuries older than any of our Greek manuscripts, 
and also of the Greek commentators, a good text of which has be- 
come available since Waitz’s edition was published. Ross’s text 
departs at many points from the text of Waitz, on the average about 
five times to the page. These differences are frequently of little 
importance, except as testifying to Ross’s sense of Aristotle’s style; 
at other times they are modifications in punctuation that greatly 
facilitate the understanding of the text; and again, though rarely, 
they involve important changes of sense. It is reassuring to know 
that an independent study of the manuscripts confirms the essential 
validity of the text on which the scholarship of the past hundred 
years has been based. Ross’s changes are nearly always improve- 
ments, even when they are but refinements of an already good text. 
He has made some fifty emendations of his own, and adopted about 
twenty-five more from Waitz, Becker, Jenkinson, Mure, Bonitz, 
Jaeger, and Maier. Ross’s emendations are sometimes extremely 
bold—such as the replacement of dvayxata in 96b2 by xad\ov—and 
sometimes brilliant as well, such as his reading of the poetic 
word &déyovres for the unintelligible Néyovres in 50a2 (reading rév 
pavOavovr’ ddéyovres for rév pavOdvovra déyovres). But this is not the 
place for detailed textual comment. It is enough to say that Ross’s 


1 Not ‘‘a hundred and forty-five years,’’ as is mistakenly said in the 
Preface; Waitz’s text was published in 1844-1846, 
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labor and understanding have produced a text that is not likely to 
be materially improved. 

But there is one general feature of his text which should be 
mentioned, and that is the number of passages that he athetizes, as 
embodying errors or confusions that he thinks can hardly be 
ascribed to Aristotle. ‘‘ Aristotle can hardly be credited with so 
gross a confusion,’’ he remarks on 24b17; ‘‘each of these readings 
would involve Aristotle in an elementary error with which it is 
difficult to credit him’’ (on 45a9-16) ; and ‘‘so great a confusion 
within a single sentence can hardly be ascribed to Aristotle’’ (on 
81a33). Sometimes it seems to be Ross who is at fault for not 
seeing a connection or a sense where there is one. In 34b2-6 he 
finds a ‘‘mistake,’’ following Becker, and therefore takes it to be 
the work of a ‘‘rather stupid glossator.’’ But Hamelin? makes 
good sense of it: Aristotle has established, by a reductio ad impos- 
sibile in the third figure, the validity of a certain problematic mood 
under examination; and he then establishes the validity of this 
third figure conclusion (not, as Ross takes it, the validity of the 
mood under examination) by a reductio in the first figure. Again, 
following Becker, Ross regards 32a21-29 as a later interpolation. 
To bracket this passage does indeed make Aristotle’s treatment of 
problematic propositions more consistent ; but this passage is found 
in all the manuscripts, in the Syriac translation, and in Alexander’s 
and Philoponus’s commentaries; and furthermore it is a statement 
of doctrine found in the De Interpretatione. A similar defense 
could be made for many other passages bracketed by Ross. The 
point is significant only as showing Ross’s belief that the text as 
Aristotle left it was a more homogeneous and finished whole than 
we may have a right to assume. One should also point out that 
the omission of the Categories and the De Interpretatione, not only 
from the edited text, but also from consideration in the Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, is unfortunate. Ross excuses himself from 
considering them because their authenticity is not certain, and they 
do not deal with reasoning (p. 6). But these works deal with 
propositions, and the nature of the proposition is very important 
for the theory of the syllogism. De Interpretatione 12-13 is par- 
ticularly relevant to the modal logic of the Prior Analytics, but 
is, I believe, only referred to by implication. Ross asserts in his 
Aristotle that the external evidence for the authenticity of both 
these works is strong, and the arguments against them inconclusive. 
One wonders if he has now changed his mind. In any case his 


2Le Systéme d’Aristote, p. 205. Cf. also Tricot’s translation and ex- 
planatory note, Les Premiers Analytiques, Paris, 1936. Neither Hamelin’s 
classic work, nor Tricot’s translation, seems to be mentioned by Ross, 
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ignoring them in this volume will establish a presumption against 
them which is perhaps undeserved, and which will certainly be 
detrimental to their future use as aids to understanding the 
Analytics. 

Those who have used Ross’s editions of the Metaphysics and 
the Physics need no assurance as to the high quality of the Intro- 
duction and Commentary to this text. Together they occupy well 
more than two-thirds of the volume. Ross has provided, for each 
chapter of the text, a summary paraphrase preceding his detailed 
comment and exposition; and at the end there is an excellent 
analytical index of Greek terms. The Introduction, of about a 
hundred pages, is a comprehensive critical exposition of the contents 
of the two Analytics, with a section discussing the relation of the 
two works to each other, and another on the manuscript authority 
for the text that has been established. There is, to my knowledge, 
no other comparably succinct yet searching exposition of Aristotle’s 
logical theory in any language; and it has the high quality of being 
invaluable, I believe, both to the student who is beginning his serious 
study of Aristotelian logic and to him who has already spent years 
of effort on it. Ross writes with the lean style, the philosophical in- 
sight, and the scholarly equipment of the great tradition to which 
he belongs, the tradition of Joseph and Joachim. The Aristotle he 
presents is, one must admit, the Aristotle of that tradition. Modern 
formal logicians are beginning to reveal traits of Aristotle which 
were unsuspected by that tradition, and of these one will find little 
account taken here. The traditional picture of Aristotle must 
therefore be supplemented, and perhaps at certain points consider- 
ably revised ; but fortunately it is a large canvas, and is capable of 
immense elaboration within its philosophical frame. 


A reviewer can not possibly comment on all the interesting, 
valuable, and admirable matter in Ross’s comments, nor record all 
his differences with Ross on details of interpretation. I shall there- 
fore confine this discussion to certain points of more general interest, 
on which it seems that Ross’s procedure or results can be ques- 
tioned. 

The section of the Introduction entitled ‘‘The Relation of the 
Prior to the Posterior Analytics’? (pp. 6-22) is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the thesis of Solmsen * that the Posterior Analytics is, 
in large part at least, the earlier of the two works. This thesis gets 
its interest from the fact that it professes to show something of the 
way in which Aristotle’s thought developed. This is an approach 


8 Die Entwicklung der Aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929. 
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to the understanding of Aristotle that has become increasingly em- 
ployed since Jaeger’s epoch-making Aristoteles (1923). Solmsen’s 
thesis is that Aristotle first worked out the theory of the scientific 
or apodeictic syllogism, as given in the Posterior Analytics, and 
only then proceeded to the construction of the general theory of 
the syllogism contained in the Prior Analytics. The Posterior Ana- 
lytics shows Aristotle operating with concepts and presuppositions 
more Platonic, or Academic, in character than the ideas presup- 
posed by the Prior Analytics. Thus the development of Aristotle’s 
logic shows a course similar to that which Jaeger has claimed to 
establish for the politics—viz., a period of searching for the ideal 
(Politics VII and VIII) followed by a more objective and sci- 
entific attitude in which all kinds of syllogisms—scientific or other 
—like all kinds of constitutions, are equally of interest. 

This is an attractive theory, and, as Ross says, it deserves the 
most careful and the most impartial consideration (p. 8). Pre- 
sumably this is the kind of consideration that Ross intends to give 
it here. This portion of the Introduction is in the main a verbatim 
reprint (without acknowledgment) of an article he published some 
ten years ago,* in which he set forth his objections to Solmsen’s 
theory, and his own reasons for adhering to the traditional view 
that the Prior Analytics is the earlier work. To this attack upon 
his thesis Solmsen replied in an article in the same journal two years 
later.5 Ross makes no reference to this reply, though it seems that 
he knew of it, since one of the few alterations introduced in the 
present version of his critique is a restatement (p. 20 ad init.) of 
Solmsen’s position with respect to a point on which Solmsen 
protests that he has been misrepresented. A comparison of these 
two articles shows that Ross and Solmsen are not nearly as far 
apart (now, at least) as Ross’s treatment implies. Solmsen admits 
that the Posterior Analytics ‘‘as it stands’’ was intended as a sequel 
to the two books of the Prior Analytics. But he maintains that 
the theory of demonstration it sets forth, and many of the specific 
doctrines it expounds, were worked out earlier than the general 
theory of the syllogism expounded in the Prior Analytics. Fur- 
thermore certain parts of the text as it now stands are actually 
earlier than the Prior Analytics in composition, not merely in con- 
ception, and for the early origin of these passages he adduces im- 
pressive philological evidence. Underlying Solmsen’s entire treat- 
ment is the assumption that the Posterior Analytics, unlike a pub- 

4‘‘The Discovery of the Syllogism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVIII 
(1939), pp. 251-272. 


5 ‘*The Discovery of the Syllogism,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. L (1941), 
pp. 410-421. 
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lished work of modern times, is rather a ‘‘lecture-book,’’ in which 
later materials were inserted from time to time, alongside the 
earlier portions. Ross, however, thinks that ‘‘a theory which makes 
so much of a patchwork of the Posterior Analytics is inherently 
unlikely’’ (p. 20) ; and ‘‘since many chapters of it are much more 
clearly late than any are clearly early, I prefer to regard the work, 
as a whole, as later than the Prior Analytics—though I should not 
like to say that there may not be some few chapters of it that 
were written before that work.’’ For example, Ross is ‘‘tempted 
to say,’’ in his note on Posterior Analytics I. 32 (p. 603), that this 
chapter ‘‘must be’’ earlier than Prior Analytics I. 25. 

Thus Ross admits that the Posterior Analytics is in some degree 
a patchwork, and Solmsen agrees that the work ‘‘as it stands’’ was 
intended by Aristotle to follow the Prior Analytics. On this issue, 
then, the area of disagreement may ultimately not be very great, 
and in any case is not so very important. There is, however, a 
deeper issue raised by Solmsen’s thesis, and it is this for which we 
would most relish impartial consideration. The most important of 
Solmsen’s contentions is that there is, in the Posterior Analytics, 
a body of methodological doctrines that grew out of Academic 
speculation about the nature and method of mathematics, and was 
not an offshoot of Aristotle’s syllogistic system.* In his zeal for 
maintaining the integrity of the text as it stands, Ross seems pe- 
culiarly blind to the significance of the evidence Solmsen adduces. 
Not that this evidence is ignored ; Ross in fact devotes several pages 
(14-19) to its examination. But he contents himself with criticiz- 
ing (not always convincingly) certain details of Solmsen’s treatment 
of Aristotle’s mathematical method, and with arguing either that 
an Aristotelian doctrine under examination is not identical with 
Plato’s (Solmsen would seldom, if ever, maintain this), or alter- 
natively, when there is obvious similarity, that Aristotle got his 
conception ‘‘from the nature of things’’ and not from Plato. This 
is not merely to ignore historical probabilities, but (what is worse) 
it is to refuse illumination where it is very much needed. 

For it is not as if Ross’s own tacit theory of the order of 
Aristotle’s thought involved no difficulties. If the Posterior 
Analytics was not only written but its contents conceived after the 
theory of the syllogism was developed in the Prior Analytics, it is 
difficult to understand why it nowhere recognizes the non-syllogistic 
character of a great part of mathematical reasoning. Ross of course 
sees this difficulty, and remarks that Aristotle ‘‘did not in fact pay 
close attention to the actual character of mathematical reasoning’”’ 


6 Philosophical Review, Vol. L, p. 413; ef. also Solmsen’s earlier article, 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIX (1940), pp. 566-571. 
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(p. 36). Yet in a later section Ross expounds at length the affinity 
between Aristotle’s conception of the dpxai of science and Euclid’s 
treatment of the presuppositions of geometry, and thinks it ‘‘highly 
probable that Euclid, writing a generation after Aristotle, was in- 
fluenced by him’’ (p. 56). He concludes this discussion by a para- 
graph intended to show the falsity of the usual view that Aristotle 
was lacking in mathematical talent ; ‘‘few thinkers have contributed 
so much as he to the philosophical theory of the nature of mathe- 
matics’’ (p. 59). Surely a thinker who deserves this encomium can 
hardly be fairly described as having paid no close attention to the 
actual character of mathematical reasoning. Ross apparently can 
not see that the difficulty may well arise from the fact that Aristotle 
tried to impose the general theory of the syllogism upon a body of 
doctrine that, it is plausible to suppose, had been developed earlier. 

Even less convincing is Ross’s own assertion (p. 22) that the 
Posterior Analytics could not have been written before 347. The 
argument from the allusion to Coriscus in 85a24 is clearly worth- 
less. If this presupposes acquaintance with the Coriscus who was 
a member of the Academy and who, some time before Plato’s death, 
retired to his home in Atarneus, Aristotle could have made his 
acquaintance in the Academy, years before Aristotle himself went 
to Atarneus in 347. But no reference to a historical person need 
be assumed here. ‘‘Coriscus’’ is, as Bonitz put it, a usitatum nomen 
ad significandum quemlibet hominem. It appears as an illustrative 
name in the Physics, Sophistic Refutations, Metaphysics, Eudemian 
Ethics, Parts of Animals, Generation of Animals, and elsewhere. 
Again Ross argues that ‘‘in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle has 
plainly travelled far from the Platonism of his early years.’’ But 
how fast is a mind like Aristotle’s capable of travelling? And do 
we really know enough about the Platonism of his early years to 
fix the point of departure precisely? Again Ross argues that we 
can not assign a date much later than 347-344 for the composition 
of the Posterior Analytics, since ‘‘there are no references backwards 
from either of the Analytics to any work other than the Topics.’’ 
This is not strictly true, for there is a clear reference to the Physics 
in 95b10, which Ross himself points out in his commentary on this 
passage. The truth is, our evidence is too scanty and ambiguous to 
permit our answering such questions as precisely as Ross here 
attempts todo. Fortunately the issues are not of great importance; 
Ross’s handling of them, however, gives further evidence of his 
tendency to regard these works, rather naively, as unitary compo- 
sitions, like the printed and dated works of modern times. 
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On the origin of Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism Ross’s re- 
marks ought to put an end to a somewhat misguided and aimless 
controversy. Maier maintained that the syllogism is a development 
from the Platonic method of Division (é:aipeors), which Aristotle in 
one passage in the Analytics (46a31-33) characterizes as a ‘‘weak 
syllogism.’’ This view was disputed by Shorey, who thought the 
exercises in division in Plato’s later dialogues too trivial to be 
seriously meant, and claimed that the origin of Aristotle’s theory is 
to be found in the Phaedo (104e-105b), where Plato comes very 
near to formulating the syllogistic principle himself. Ross evi- 
dently does not regard the two views as incompatible. Platonic 
dtaipeots has two complementary features: the recognition of spe- 
cies mutually exclusive and exhaustive of the genus; and the recog- 
nition of chains of classes, in which each class is a specification of 
that above it in the chain (p. 26). With the first of these features 
(Ross calls it ‘‘the characteristic element’’) the syllogism has no 
connection (‘‘there is no ‘either . . . or’ in the syllogism as Aris- 
totle conceives it’’); but from the second feature—the chain of 
forms—it is easy to see how the syllogism could have been derived. 
Like Shorey, therefore, Ross regards the Phaedo passage as most 
important, and supposes that, as Aristotle brooded over the ques- 
tion what sort of data would justify a certain conclusion, he was led 
to give a logical turn to Plato’s metaphysical doctrine, and thus 
arrived at the principle stated in 25b32-35, usually called the 
dictum de omni et nullo. With this derivation is connected the 
primacy of the first figure of the syllogism, the only one of the three 
figures which answers to Plato’s formula, and which alone, there- 
fore, is ‘‘perfect.’’ 

Ross is careful to add (p. 28) that Aristotle is not committed 
to a purely class-inclusion theory of judgment, in spite of the 
dictum on which the first, or perfect, figure depends. His typical 
way of expressing a premise is ‘‘A belongs to B,’’ rather than ‘‘B 
is included in A.’’ The class-inclusion theory is not only incom- 
patible with this usage, but also with his theory of the demonstrative 
syllogism, and probably also with the distinction he makes between 
assertoric, problematic, and necessary premises. Yet the pudzling 
thing is that Aristotle, at the outset of the Prior Analytics (24b26- 
28) says that ‘‘B is included in A’’ means the same as ‘‘A is 
predicated of all B.’’ Here is something that needs explanation. 
Did Aristotle really identify, at the time when this was written, two 
theories of judgment that lead to widely different conceptions of 
logical method, or is he simply saying that for the formal purposes 
of the syllogism the expressions may be regarded as interchange- 
able? Ross’s note on this passage unfortunately gives us no help. 
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It.is only in the Prior Analytics, as Ross points out, that the class- 
inclusion theory of judgment (or more strictly, expressions that 
suggest the class-inclusion theory) appears at all. It is very likely 
that on this point Solmsen’s theory, or something like it, could 
furnish important suggestions. 

Ross speaks of the ‘‘tyranny of the first figure’’ (p. 33) in 
Aristotle’s syllogistic theory. Both this phrase and his comments 
indicate that he does not fully understand the reasons for the 
supremacy of this figure. It is well known that Aristotle, unlike 
later logicians, never formulates distinct principles of inference 
for the second and third figures, but treats them almost always as 
validated only by reduction to the first figure. The only exceptions 
to this procedure are the cases (four in number) in which he uses 
exposition (éx@eo.s) to show the validity of certain moods in the 
second and third figures. This concentration on the first figure 
follows the lead given by Plato; but Ross thinks it would be a 
mistake to treat it as a historical accident. For the first figure is 
the only one that can exhibit the scientific explanation of a factual 
connection. The second and third figures can serve only for the 
discovery of facts, but the first figure can provide both the ratio 
cognoscendi and the ratio essendi of the conclusion. This is sound; 
and it constitutes further evidence for Solmsen’s theory of the 
priority of Aristotle’s conception of the scientific syllogism to the 
general theory. The general theory of the Prior Analytics seems, 
in fact, to be subjected to the demands of a previously formulated 
conception of scientific method. But what Ross overlooks is that 
there is an economy of first principles attained through Aristotle’s 
procedure, and it is difficult to believe he was not aware of this. 
Why have three self-evident principles of syllogistic inference when 
one will do? Such a consideration would seem important to a man 
as deeply interested as Aristotle was in the kind. of thinking that 
culminated in Euclid’s Elements. Ross cites also the ‘‘greater 
naturalness’’ of the first figure as an additional reason for its 
priority. But this is a psychological, rather than a logical, con- 
sideration, and it is to be doubted whether Aristotle took it into 
account, even if it be a fact. As for the fourth figure, Ross ac- 
counts for Aristotle’s omission of it on the traditional ground that 
we never do reason in the way it prescribes. ‘‘His [Aristotle’s] 
account of the syllogism is not derived from a formal consideration 
of all the possible positions of the middle term, but from a study 
of the way in which actual thought proceeds’’ (p. 34). This is 
clearly erroneous. Ross overlooks 41a14-16 where Aristotle says 
that every syllogism falls in one of the three figures because there 
are only three possible positions of the middle term: subject of one 
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premise and predicate of the other, predicate of both, or subject 
of both. This passage is not an after-thought, for the defining 
character of each of the three figures when they are first introduced 
is given in these same terms (cf. 25b35; 26b36; and 28a12). Thus 
formal considerations played a large part in Aristotle’s theory of 
the syllogism ; and again it is worth noting that the formal consid- 
erations involved are those that would be suggested by mathematics. 

The most difficult and the least satisfactory part of the Analytics 
is the section dealing with modal syllogisms (Prior Analytics I, 8- 
22). These are syllogisms containing one or more premises of the 
form ‘‘B is necessarily A’’ or of the form ‘‘B is possibly A’’—the 
former called by Aristotle dvayxata (Ross: ‘‘necessary’’ or ‘‘apo- 
deictic’’), the latter évdexdueva (Ross: ‘‘problematic’’). The first 
problem of interpretation is to determine precisely how Aristotle 
understood these two kinds of propositions. A necessary propo- 
sition is the statement of a necessary fact, Ross says, and he assumes 
that Aristotle draws the distinction between necessary and not 
~ necessary at the point where he draws it in the Posterior Analytics, 
ie., the connection between a subject and any element in its defi- 
nition, or again between a subject and any property which follows 
from its definition, is a necessary connection, while its connection 
with any other attribute is an accidental one (p. 41). This is at 
first thought the most plausible interpretation, and yet it is not 
free of difficulties. In the first place the examples Aristotle gives of 
apodeictic premises in modal syllogisms frequently do not conform 
to this criterion: e.g., ‘‘all swans are white’’ (36b8), ‘‘some white 
things are animals’’ (30b5), ‘‘some animals are bipeds’’ (31b28). 
Ross of course sees this difficulty, but he disposes of it too lightly. 
It is hardly an adequate defence of Aristotle to say that these 
are merely ‘‘illustrative propositions’’ whose truth is irrelevant for 
the purposes of the example (p. 41). For the purpose of the ex- 
ample is often not to illustrate a valid syllogism, but to establish 
the invalidity of a given combination of premises and conclusion. 
Given one premise exemplifying a certain relation of major and 
middle term, and another exemplifying a certain relation of middle 
and minor term, we see that the supposed relation of major to 
minor does not in fact hold. This is a method of showing invalidity 
much used by Aristotle in his treatment of assertoric syllogisms. 
The method is defective, as Ross points out, from a formal point 
of view, but it does show that a given combination can not yield 
a valid conclusion, ‘‘provided that the propositions are true’’ (p. 
28). The same proviso should be insisted on when this method 
is used for modal syllogisms. If Ross’s interpretation of ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ is sound, Aristotle has failed to observe this condition, and 
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this failure is unquestionably a glaring defect in procedure. It 
does not, however, necessarily invalidate his results (and this seems 
to have blunted the edge of Ross’s criticism), since many of the 
syllogisms whose validity is thus tested could easily be shown to 
be invalid, and in some cases have already been shown to be 
invalid, by reasoning that makes no appeal to instances. 

There is a further difficulty about these examples which, so far 
as I can see, is not even noted by Ross. How could a particular 
proposition (e.g., ‘‘some animals are bipeds’’) be regarded as neces- 
sary in Ross’s sense? Only if we substitute another subject for 
the ostensible one : ‘‘some animals (i.e., men) are bipeds.’’ But this is 
really a universal, not a particular, premise, and if we operate with 
it we are no longer examining the mood whose validity was to be 
tested. On the other hand, if we maintain the mood, we can not 
regard the proposition as even an ‘‘illustrative example’’ (in Ross’s 
generous use of this term) of a necessary premise. 

Furthermore, Ross points out what on his interpretation is a 
serious error in Aristotle’s treatment of syllogisms involving apo- 
deictic premises. Aristotle maintains that certain combinations of 
an apodeictic and an assertoric premise warrant an apodeictic con- 
clusion (30a15 ff.). This was part of Aristotle’s doctrine that was 
rejected by Theophrastus, on the general principle that the con- 
clusion must be like the ‘‘inferior premise.’’ Ross maintains that 
the real source of Aristotle’s error is an incorrect analysis of the 
apodeictic proposition. Aristotle takes ‘‘B is necessarily A’’ as hav- 
ing a subject ‘‘B’’ and a predicate ‘‘necessarily A’’; thus when 
we join to this an assertoric minor premise, ‘‘C is B,’’ the conclusion 
seems to follow that ‘‘C is necessarily A.’’ But the apodeictic 
proposition properly analyzed asserts that the predicate is joined 
to the subject by virtue of a permanent necessity of the subject’s 
nature. Thus only when the minor premise, as well as the major, 
is apodeictic can we get the conclusion that C, by a necessity of its 
nature, is A (p. 43). The same error shows up in Aristotle’s later 
contention (also rejected by Theophrastus) that certain combina- 
tions of an apodeictic with a problematic premise yield an as- 
sertoric conclusion (36a7—15, 34-39). Aristotle proves the validity 
of the combination in question by reductio ad impossibile through 
a syllogism with one apodeictic and one assertoric premise and an 
apodeictic conclusion. Since the mood used in this reductio is, as 
we have seen, invalid, the proof by reductio fails. 

Since this correction of Aristotle is required by Ross’s interpre- 
tation of what Aristotle meant by ‘‘necessary,’’ and since this in- 
terpretation also involves the other difficulties mentioned above, one 
may well question whether the answer is as simple as Ross makes it. 
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Either Aristotle has no consistent conception of necessity, or it is 
a complex one, ‘‘complex not only in its conception, but in the rules 
to which it gives rise.’’” 

In interpreting Aristotle’s problematic proposition and problem- 
atic syllogisms (Prior Analytics, 13-22), Ross is clearly much in- 
debted to the masterly dissertation of Albrecht Becker,® whose 
command of the techniques of modern symbolic logic has enabled 
him to introduce clarity into what expressed in ordinary language is 
most obscure. Following Becker, Ross finds a strict sense of 
‘‘nossibility’’ that underlies the greater part of Aristotle’s 
analyses, a sense which he denotes ‘‘contingency’’ to distinguish it 
from other meanings of possibility. What is contingent (évdexdpevov) 
is neither impossible nor necessary. ‘‘It is contingent (évdéxera:) 
that B be A’’ means, strictly interpreted, ‘‘It is neither impossible 
nor necessary that B be A.’’ Distinguished from this is the loose 
sense of évdexduevor, ‘‘not impossible’’; in this loose sense the neces- 
sary could be called évdexduevov. This is an important distinction ; 
and by adhering to the strict sense of the term we can see the 
legitimacy of the rules of ‘‘complementary conversion’”’ (as Ross 
aptly calls it) of which contingent propositions are susceptible: 
e.g., ‘‘That all B should be A is contingent’’ entails ‘‘That no B 
should be A is contingent,’’ and also ‘‘That some B should not be 
A is contingent.’’ Again by adhering to the strict sense we can 
defend Aristotle’s contention that conversion of the ordinary type 
is possible with the A, I, and O contingent propositions, but not with 
the E contingent proposition. That is, ‘‘That some B should not be 
A is contingent’’ entails ‘‘That some A should not be B is con- 
tingent’’; but ‘‘That no B should be A is contingent’’ does not 
entail ‘‘That no A should be B is contingent.’’ This is an appar- 
ent divergence from the general principle that universal negative 
propositions are simply convertible, and particular negative propo- 
sitions not convertible at all. Both these doctrines were rejected 
by Theophrastus and Eudemus, and Maier went to great pains to 
explain how Aristotle fell into the error of affirming them. But 
Ross shows that Aristotle is right, as Alexander of Aphrodisias long 
ago maintained. His proof of the validity of the second of these 
two theorems (which, following Becker, he derives from 36b37 ff.) 
is as follows. Since (1) ‘‘For every B, being A is contingent’’ 
entails (2) ‘‘For every B, not being A is contingent’’; and since 


7 Henle, ‘‘On the Fourth Figure of the Syllogism,’’ in Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. XVI (1949), p. 98. Henle also remarks: ‘‘It seems, almost, that 
certain statements are accidentally necessary,’’ e.g., the conclusions of the 
mixed syllogisms examined in the preceding paragraph. 

8 Die Aristotelische Theorie der Moglichkeitschliisse, Berlin, 1933. 
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(8) ‘‘For every A, not being B is contingent’’ entails (4) ‘“‘For 
every A, being B is contingent’’—then if (2) entailed (3), (1) 
would entail (4), which it plainly does not. All ‘‘negative’’ con- 
tingent propositions are, as Aristotle points out (25b19-21 ; 32b1-2) 
really affirmative; and the paradoxical character of this rule of 
conversion vanishes when this is realized. 

This is an immense logical clarification, but it does not nearly 
explain the text we have. For Aristotle does not himself adhere 
rigorously to the strict sense of possibility, and sometimes it is 
only through a certain measure of logical charity that the precise 
theorems cited by Ross and Becker can be found in Aristotle’s text. 
Again there is the passage athetized by Ross and Becker (see above, 
p. 181) in which a statement of évdexdyevov in the strict sense is fol- 
lowed by a justification of the loose sense of the term (32a21-29). 
Furthermore, even of ‘‘contingency’’ there are two possible in- 
terpretations, both found in Aristotle. There is what we may call 
the strict sense, in which the contingent proposition has the prop- 
erties above described, and there is the loose sense in which it 
denotes what happens ‘‘for the most part’’ (as éai 76 woAb), but not 
necessarily. Aristotle mentions this meaning in one passage (25b14— 
15) as the ‘‘sense in which we define the évdexduevov.”” But else- 
where (32b14—22) he points out that the évdexduevoy in this sense is 
not amenable to ‘‘complementary conversion’’; for example, ‘‘B 
is usually A’’ does not entail ‘‘B is usually not A.’’ Since 
Aristotle often uses complementary conversion for determining the 
validity of syllogistic moods containing problematic premises, it 
follows that the moods thus validated are conceived as problematic 
in the strict sense. Is the loose sense of contingency therefore un- 
important for Aristotle? Onthe contrary. According to Aristotle, 
science deals only with the universal and necessary, or with what 
happens ‘‘for the most part’’ (87b19-27; 96a8-19; cf. 32b18-21). 
The loose sense of contingency is therefore relevant to science, the 
strict sense is not (‘‘There can be no science of the accidental’’ 
(87b19)). Now it is certainly plausible to suppose that Aristotle’s 
interest in the problematic syllogism came from a desire to formu- 
late the principles of reasoning with propositions denoting what 
usually happens. The Table of Valid Moods in Ross’s volume (p. 
286) shows that all the problematic moods that do not require 
complementary conversion for their validation (that is, those moods 
that presumably—though the matter requires systematic examina- 
tion—are relevant to scientific inquiry) are considered by Aristotle; 
of those that can only be validated by complementary conversion 
(those whose elaboration would amount to only a formal exercise) 
about one-third are omitted. 
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All this indicates that there is much still to be explained about 
Aristotle’s logic of contingency and its relation to his scientific 
interests. On the latter point, on which we might look to Ross for 
at least some suggestions, we get no help. He merely says that for 
Aristotle the distinction between the necessary and the contingent 
was of fundamental importance, identical in its incidence with that 
between the world of being and the world of becoming (p. 46). But 
contingent in what sense? He appears to think that Aristotle de- 
liberately chose the strict sense of contingency for analysis (1bid.), 
which is certainly to ignore much evidence in the text. We know 
that this sense of contingency was overlooked or deliberately 
abandoned by Aristotle’s immediate successors, Theophrastus and 
Kudemus. Much relevant insight into the relation of Theophras- 
tus’s doctrine to Aristotle’s is contained in the excellent study of 
Bochenski,® which probably appeared too late to be consulted by 
Ross. It is Bochenski’s judgment that Theophrastus, a great logi- 
cian though not a genius of the order of Aristotle, was primarily 
concerned with developing the logic of Aristotle in the direction 
indicated by Aristotle himself (p. 126); and that his modal logic, 
though based upon the loose sense of contingency, was not explicitly 
differentiated in principle from Aristotle’s, and in fact contains 
some vague reminiscences of the strict sense (pp. 90-91). If, then, 
the principal disciple of Aristotle confused these two senses, is it 
probable that Aristotle himself distinguished them clearly? Fur- 
thermore, Bochenski shows that from the formal point of view the 
modal logic of the Prior Analytics presents grave lacunae and con- 
tradictions that can not be removed by any interpretation (pp. 98 
ff.). Assuming that Theophrastus’s logic is a development of the 
latest phase of Aristotle’s logic, he suggests that the De Interpreta- 
tione, which expounds the simpler doctrine of possibility on which 
Theophrastus builds, is later than this section of the Analytics 
(p. 102). 


This is the point to. repeat what was said at the beginning of 
this review, that a student will find very little account taken in 
this volume of Aristotle’s relation to modern logic, as it is being 
developed by the disciples of Peano and Russell and by the mathe- 
matical logicians of the Polish school. Ross refers only rarely, and 
without notable sympathy, to the doctrines and methods of these 
present-day logicians. He refers to and discusses briefly the 
formal:error attributed to Aristotle in not recognizing the com- 
plexity of the proposition ‘‘All B is A’’ (p. 30); he admits that 
Aristotle’s theory of the proposition is in this respect defective, yet 


9 La Logique de Théophraste, Fribourg, 1947. 
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he concludes that Aristotle’s interpretation of ‘‘All B is A’’ is 
‘‘eorrect’’ and ‘‘natural.’’ He refers to the form ‘‘A is not-B”’ 
as ‘‘an invention of logicians’’ (p. 423). Even in his discussion of 
problematic syllogisms, where Becker showed the fruitfulness of 
symbolic methods in clarifying the text, he makes no use of these 
methods. He does point out the misunderstanding underlying the 
assumption that Aristotle supposed all deductive inference, when 
strictly stated, to be syllogistic (pp. 37-38), and also that Aristotle 
recognized something akin to the ‘‘relational inference’’ of modern 
logic (p. 647). But this is surely only a beginning of what needs 
to be done. The formal logic of Aristotle is once more a living 
and growing science. As we can not today properly evaluate 
Euclid’s Elements—a comparable product of Aristotle’s age— 
without appraising it in terms of what is now known about the 
foundations of geometry, so we can not take the true measure of 
Aristotle’s stature as a formal logician without using the insights of 
his successors in our day. This is said not to disparage Ross’s 
achievements, which are great indeed, but only to point out what 
still remains undone. It may seem too much to expect that a 
student of Aristotle should possess both the linguistic and philo- 
logical equipment of a historian and the technical knowledge of a 
modern logician, but the brilliant work of Bochenski, to which ref- 
erence has just been made, shows that these competences can be 
combined. Here then is much work to be done. It should be added 
that whoever undertakes this task will find Ross’s edition an in- 
valuable point of departure. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Great Visions of Philosophy. Wm. PEPPERELL Montaqur. La 
Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company. 1950. xvii 
+ 484 pp. $4.50. 


The title of Professor Montague’s Carus Lectures, the fourth 
of that series, indicates precisely their subject. Montague is talking 
about visions, not about systems of philosophy in the sense of 
logical constructions. Nor is he writing history. In fact, he 
expresses a certain revulsion against the latter field <p. 8), of 
which more below, and, though he has an unusually high regard 
for the syllogism, contemporary logic does not meet with his 
entire enthusiasm. What then is a philosophical vision? 

To begin with, its target is the possible, not the actual. Here 
we touch upon one of the more ticklish questions of metaphysics, 
for, as our author recognizes (p. 14), the relations between the 
two realms are peculiarly intimate. Unless one has a thorough 
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knowledge of the established laws of science, which will of course 
be called ‘‘facts,’’ one will be hard put to it to know what is 
possible and what not. One can, to be sure, fall back upon the 
Law of Contradiction and maintain that at least it defines for 
us the impossible. But when the Law of Contradiction is removed 
from the domain of logic to that of existence, a troublesome prob- 
lem is raised of the meaning of the words ‘‘at the same time’’ and 
‘*in the same respect,’’ problems which are themselves metaphysical 
and epistemological. But if one overlooks such questions as these 
and assumes that all the sciences can be organized into a logically 
consistent system of theorems, then the question faces one squarely 
of what sciences are science. Are they the sciences of Aristotle’s 
day, of the early Renaissance, or of our own time? But before we 
make this vital decision, at least one further question must be 
answered: what is the unity of science at any time? Is it those 
facts on which all scientists are agreed? Is it methodological? 
But the more we study the history of science, the more we see that 
agreement between scientists lies in the field of primary perception, 
the things and events, not the problems. That is, both Aristotle 
and Darwin observed deviations within a species, but each saw in 
those deviations a different problem. The problem arose because 
of the very concept of species which presupposed—I trust that I 
have used the right word—a greater degree of uniformity than 
existed. If the unity is one of method, then how could a philos- 
opher contemporary with Plato and Democritus see the possible 
in the actual? For the teleological method of the former and the 
anti-teleological method of the latter are certainly as opposed as 
any two visions could be, and what would be possible in a teleo- 
logical universe would be impossible in one composed of atoms and 
the void. 

We can, however, brush such problems aside in a review of 
this sort. Though Montague speaks of certainty with a fervor 
which may shock some of his readers, he would probably agree 
that what is certain within the limits of one man’s information 
would be uncertain within those of another’s. And it would be 
granted by almost all philosophers that a genuinely useful and 
indeed inspiring task would be that of taking the conclusions of 
any science for granted and developing from them their logical 
implications. Now it is gratifying to at least one reader of these 
lectures to find a frank recognition of something which is usually 
obscured in books on both logic and epistemology. We often hear 
of the ‘‘sheer force of logic’’ as something which not only deter- 
mines consistency but also discovers problems to be solved. But 
Montague appears to understand that two men in possession of the 
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same facts may differ in their ability to see what those facts 
‘“imply.’’ If I understand him correctly, it is at this point 
that what he calls ‘‘vision’’ enters. But it is focussed not merely 
upon what may be inferred from scientific discoveries already made, 
but also upon the very technique of discovery. 

Montague would differ from many of his contemporaries in his 
belief that ‘‘existence at best can constitute only a very small 
and frequently a very sordid fraction of the mighty realm of 
Being lying open to us.’’ I take it this sentence echoes his old 
belief in an all-inclusive realm of subsistence of which existence is 
but a small part. But since the realm of subsistence includes all 
sorts of impossibilities, since they too may be imagined if not 
taken seriously by science, it is difficult—at least for one who does 
not believe in this realm—to see what service it plays in philosophiz- 
ing. The so-called mathematical beings, the pi’s and square roots 
of minus-1, the transfinite cardinals and chiliagons, are clearly not 
of the same order of being as the round squares or the last digit 
in a repeating decimal. A philosopher whose vision dwelt upon 
such beings as these would seem to be downright insane. His 
insanity would not be proved by his having gone beyond the 
actual but by his having talked nonsense. How would a believer 
in the less sordid realms of being distinguish between nonsense 
and sense when one has gone beyond the actual? One way—and 
there may of course be more—is by selecting those possibilities 
which are consistent with the actual, and that seems to be the 
technique which Montague would follow. But in that case one is 
forced to accept one’s conclusions from science and that involves 
one in choosing both the conclusions and the science. The con- 
clusions, however, depend not merely upon a kind of simple per- 
ception of the truth, such as might have been believed in during 
the eighteenth century, but upon methodological procedures which 
give to primary percepts a significance not immediately grasped by 
the senses. Both Newton and Einstein must have had the same 
percepts when they saw or imagined the planet Mercury, and so 
both Aristotle and Lamarck would have seen the same shapes and 
colors when they looked at giraffes. But all made or would have 
made different assertions about what they perceived because of 
their assumptions, their scientific techniques, their previously ac- 
cepted conclusions, and so on. As for what science is to be the 
base from which philosophical vision is to be directed, the choice 
lies not merely between the various sciences, such as the physical 
and the biological and the social, or the sciences of this period rather 
than of that, but also between the scientific theories of John Doe 
rather than of Richard Roe. ‘‘The scientist’’ is just as much a 
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figment of the imagination as ‘‘the artist’’ or ‘‘the philosopher,”’ 
and the very plurality of scientific theories during a given epoch is 
one of those things which should give the philosopher something 
to think about. 

Montague’s point of view, however, being anti-historical, gives 
all philosophers a kind of contemporaneity which some readers will 
find to their liking. To him the pre-Socratics, Plato, Democritus, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus are contemporaries of Descartes and even 
of Bergson. He is charmingly frank about this. 


Platonism is what it is regardless of whether Plato was its author or 
not. ... I shall read into that philosophy ... such meanings as it seems 
to me to involve, without bothering to ask whether Plato himself either did 
or would acknowledge them. The great philosophers of the past should be 
used rather than photographed and thumb-printed. And true piety to them 
consists for us in working over their thought in terms of our own as best we 
can, following the spirit rather than the letter of their message. [P. 87.] 


This passage will send cold shivers down the spine of any historian 
of ideas, for it seems to revive the kind of historiography of which 
Hegel was so illustrious an exponent. The historian is inclined to 
believe that dates make a difference to ideas as well as to everything 
else and that to remove a man’s thoughts from the temporal order to 
that of eternity is to change their nature. It is to say in effect, If 


Plato were living in 1950 and knew what I knew, then his assertions 
could be reasonably interpreted as I am interpreting them. But one 
of the most interesting things about intellectual history is the dis- 
covery that our forefathers did not mean by certain words and sen- 
tences what we would be likely to mean by them. Apparently Mon- 
tague sees the various philosophers selecting out of the realm of Being 
certain eternal sets of ideas which are just as relevant to 1950 as 
to 400 B.C. And unless one is willing to grant him this privilege, 
one will derive very little from his book. 

Once one has put aside one’s historical squeamishness, Great 
Visions of Philosophy will be found to be stimulating to the 
imagination and delightful. The former students of its author 
will recognize on every page that vivacity of style which never 
descends to vulgarity and that deep warmth of human sympathy 
which characterized his courses at Columbia. His enthusiasm for 
his subject was always contagious and that same enthusiasm is 
expressed in these eloquent pages. For him philosophy is still the 
love of wisdom and the word ‘‘love’’ retains its passionate overtones. 
Few men with his definite views and firm convictions would be so 
hospitable to the views and convictions of his adversaries. He 
sees his colleagues as his collaborators in the quest for certainty and 
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their differences as differences of vision, not as differences in 
intellectual ability. 


GrorGE Boas 
THE JOHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Knowledge. Philosophy, Science, and History since 
Hegel. Ernst Cassirer. Translated by William H. Woglom 
and Charles W. Hendel, with a Preface by Charles W. Hendel. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. 1950. xviii + 334 pp. $5.00. 


This is the fourth volume of Cassirer’s monumental history, Das 
Erkenntnisproblem, the only one in the series to appear in English 
thus far, and it covers the one hundred years from Hegel’s death 
to 1932. The preceding volumes presented in some detail the 
views of individual thinkers, of systematic professional philosophers 
as well as of practicing scientists, on problems in the theory of 
knowledge generated by modern science. This mode of procedure 
has been abandoned in the present volume, and the book falls into 
three parts, each of which is an account of transformations in con- 
ceptions of knowledge in an area of inquiry: in the exact sciences, in 
biology, and in history. The reason given by Cassirer for this 
change in exposition is that philosophy in the past hundred years no 
longer leads the sciences by formulating a determinate ideal of truth, 
but on the contrary is led by them; accordingly, a seriatim account 
of philosophic theories of knowledge in the period under con- 
sideration would reveal only a strife of systems, without exhibiting 
‘‘the real, inner, moving forces of the problem of knowledge itself.’’ 
An insight into these forces, Cassirer believed, can be obtained only 
by examining at first hand the revolutionary changes that have 
taken place in major scientific disciplines. In adopting this alterna- 
tive he hoped to be able ‘‘to overcome the separatist tendencies 
that seem at first glance the distinguishing mark and, to a certain 
extent, the stigma of the theory of knowledge during the past 
century.’’ In consequence, there are only meager references to 
the writings of professional philosophers in the present volume, 
and with rare exceptions the views cited and discussed are of men 
who have made substantial contributions to some special field of 
study. 

The scope and the difficulty of the undertaking Cassirer set for 
himself are enormous, as he fully realized. The achievement is a 
splendid testimonial to his extraordinary learning, and to his ability 
for handling a great variety of concrete materials without losing 
philosophical perspective. The circumstances under which the book 
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was composed are themselves unusual. The entire manuscript was 
written in Sweden in 1940, at the height of Hitler’s conquests, all 
within the interval of five months; nevertheless, there are no signs 
of a perturbed state of mind, no lack of scholarly care, and no 
haste. The book is above all a contribution to philosophical his- 
torical writing, for though it is informative and brings together 
much fresh historical material it also offers a definite philosophical 
interpretation of it. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention 
Cassirer’s strong Kantian sympathies which are evident throughout 
the volume; and in a number of ways the analyses developed in it 
are a reworking of the argument of Substance and Function 
brought up to date in the light of more recent advances in knowl- 
edge. 

Indeed, Part I of the present book which is devoted to the exact 
or mathematical sciences covers ground that will be familiar to 
readers not only of Substance and Function but also of Cassirer’s 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, the third volume of his Philosophie 
der Symbolischen Formen, and his Determinismus und Indeter- 
minismus in der Modernen Physik. This Part surveys develop- 
ments in geometry, arithmetic, and theoretical physics. The signif- 
icance of non-Euclidean geometry is examined at some length, and 
in the discussion a central place is assigned to Klein’s famous 
Erlanger Programm—like most of those who ever studied the latter 
Cassirer was greatly excited by Klein’s ideas. Various approaches 
to the logical foundations of arithmetic are next considered, and the 
Frege-Russell analysis is indirectly criticized for its Begriffsreal- 
ismus ; Cassirer shows a judicious sympathy for the modern intui- | 
tionists, especially for their claim that algebra does not merge with. 
formal logic. The influence of mathematical physics on theories 
of knowledge is strongly emphasized. The chapter on the goal and 
method of this branch of science examines the contrasting stand- 
points of so-called phenomenological and mechanistic physics; Cas- 
sirer criticizes the atomistic sensationalism so frequently associated 
with the former, but finds great merit in its program of excluding 
a dogmatic ontology from physics. By and large, Cassirer believed 
that modern developments in the exact sciences go far to confirm the 
Kantian interpretations of them, though the Kant he defends lacks 
the narrow apriorism that others read in him. In fact, Cassirer 
gives a pronounced instrumentalist interpretation of Kantian 
doctrines. For example, he declares that the axioms of geometry 
can no longer be regarded as ‘‘assertions about contents that have 
absolute certainty, whether it be conceived as purely intuitive or 
rational. They are rather proposals of thought that make it ready 
for action—thought devices which must be so broadly and in- 
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elusively conceived as to be open to every concrete application that 
one wishes to make of them in knowledge.’’ | However, though in 
the main Cassirer’s account of developments in the mathematical 
sciences is accurate and clear, it is not uniformly so. Thus, his 
claim that modern geometry has placed ‘‘certain propositions about 
motion at the forefront and from there showed how the structure 
of geometry is completed,”’’ is highly debatable ; and his comment on 
the issue whether ordinal numbers are prior to the cardinals— 
‘‘Number is cardinal and ordinal in one; it is the expression of the 
‘how many,’ as well as the determination of the position of a 
member in an ordered series’’—is something less than pellucid. 
Part II of the book, on the ideal of knowledge in biology, con- 
tains materials on which Cassirer had written next to nothing 
previously, and to many readers of his other works it will perhaps 
appear as the most interesting and novel portion of the volume. As 
might have been expected, the key +o his own views on the phil- 
osophic issues in this area of study is Kant’s analysis of the con- 
cept of purpose, and the latter’s thesis that ‘‘The concept of pur- 
posive combinations and forms in nature is at least, then, one 
principle more for bringing the appearances under rules, where the 
laws of mechanistic causality do not suffice,’’ is effectively used to 
tie together various developments in biological science. Cassirer 
aims to show that there is no incompatibility between the causal 
approach of the physical sciences and the goal of biological in- 
quiry; nevertheless biology explores its subject-matter with a 
distinctive category of interpretation, and can rightly claim to be an 
autonomous discipline even if the methods of physics make increas- 
ing inroads into its own province. His account begins with the 
taxonomic systems of Linnaeus and Cuvier, includes a very sym- 
pathetic study of Goethe’s notion of metamorphosis, and contains 
a survey of the developmental approach in biology together with a 
critique of the excesses of Darwinism. Cassirer is inclined to 
overrate Goethe as a thinker. His final judgment on Darwinism is 
that its primary significance lies in finally articulating the notion of 
evolutionary history as a fertile regulative principle of biological 
research, rather than as a metaphysical dogma. He next ex- 
amines the post-Darwinian standpoint of developmental mechanics, 
and concludes with a long chapter devoted to the vitalistic con- 
troversy and to the emergence of so-called organismic biology. In 
connection with developmental mechanics Cassirer notes, as he did 
in the case of Darwinism, that the introduction of physico-chemical 
methods into biology does not eliminate the category of purposive- 
ness. He rejects all forms of substantival vitalism, such as that of 
Driesch, as instances of unwarranted reifications of functional dis- 
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was composed are themselves unusual. The entire manuscript was 
written in Sweden in 1940, at the height of Hitler’s conquests, all 
within the interval of five months; nevertheless, there are no signs 
of a perturbed state of mind, no lack of scholarly care, and no 
haste. The book is above all a contribution to philosophical his- 
torical writing, for though it is informative and brings together 
much fresh historical material it also offers a definite philosophical 
interpretation of it. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention 
Cassirer’s strong Kantian sympathies which are evident throughout 
the volume; and in a number of ways the analyses developed in it 
are a reworking of the argument of Substance and Function 
brought up to date in the light of more recent advances in knowl- 
edge. 

Indeed, Part I of the present book which is devoted to the exact 
or mathematical sciences covers ground that will be familiar to 
readers not only of Substance and Function but also of Cassirer’s 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, the third volume of his Philosophie 
der Symbolischen Formen, and his Determinismus und Indeter- 
minismus in der Modernen Physik. This Part surveys develop- 
ments in geometry, arithmetic, and theoretical physics. The signif- 
icance of non-Euclidean geometry is examined at some length, and 
in the discussion a central place is assigned to Klein’s famous 
Erlanger Programm—like most of those who ever studied the latter 
Cassirer was greatly excited by Klein’s ideas. Various approaches 
to the logical foundations of arithmetic are next considered, and the 
Frege-Russell analysis is indirectly criticized for its Begriffsreal- 
ismus; Cassirer shows a judicious sympathy for the modern intui- 
tionists, especially for their claim that algebra does not merge with 
formal logic. The influence of mathematical physics on theories 
of knowledge is strongly emphasized. The chapter on the goal and 
method of this branch of science examines the contrasting stand- 
points of so-called phenomenological and mechanistic physics; Cas- 
sirer criticizes the atomistic sensationalism so frequently associated 
with the former, but finds great merit in its program of excluding 
a dogmatic ontology from physics. By and large, Cassirer believed 
that modern developments in the exact sciences go far to confirm the 
Kantian interpretations of them, though the Kant he defends lacks 
the narrow apriorism that others read in him. In fact, Cassirer 
gives a pronounced instrumentalist interpretation of Kantian 
doctrines. For example, he declares that the axioms of geometry 
can no longer be regarded as ‘‘assertions about contents that have 
absolute certainty, whether it be conceived as purely intuitive or 
rational. They are rather proposals of thought that make it ready 
for action—thought devices which must be so broadly and in- 
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clusively conceived as to be open to every concrete application that 
one wishes to make of them in knowledge.’’ However, though in 
the main Cassirer’s account of developments in the mathematical 
sciences is accurate and clear, it is not uniformly so. Thus, his 
claim that modern geometry has placed ‘‘certain propositions about 
motion at the forefront and from there showed how the structure 
of geometry is completed,’’ is highly debatable ; and his comment on 
the issue whether ordinal numbers are prior to the cardinals— 
‘‘Number is cardinal and ordinal in one; it is the expression of the 
‘how many,’ as well as the determination of the position of a 
member in an ordered series’’—is something less than pellucid. 
Part II of the book, on the ideal of knowledge in biology, con- 
tains materials on which Cassirer had written next to nothing 
previously, and to many readers of his other works it will perhaps 
appear as the most interesting and novel portion of the volume. As 
might have been expected, the key +o his own views on the phil- 
osophic issues in this area of study is Kant’s analysis of the con- 
cept of purpose, and the latter’s thesis that ‘‘The concept of pur- 
posive combinations and forms in nature is at least, then, one 
principle more for bringing the appearances under rules, where the 
laws of mechanistic causality do not suffice,’’ is effectively used to 
tie together various developments in biological science. Cassirer 
aims to show that there is no incompatibility between the causal 
approach of the physical sciences and the goal of biological in- 
quiry; nevertheless biology explores its subject-matter with a 
distinctive category of interpretation, and can rightly claim to be an 
autonomous discipline even if the methods of physics make increas- 
ing inroads into its own province. His account begins with the 
taxonomic systems of Linnaeus and Cuvier, includes a very sym- 
pathetic study of Goethe’s notion of metamorphosis, and contains 
a survey of the developmental approach in biology together with a 
critique of the excesses of Darwinism. Cassirer is inclined to 
overrate Goethe as a thinker. His final judgment on Darwinism is 
that its primary significance lies in finally articulating the notion of 
evolutionary history as a fertile regulative principle of biological 
research, rather than as a metaphysical dogma. He next ex- 
amines the post-Darwinian standpoint of developmental mechanics, 
and concludes with a long chapter devoted to the vitalistic con- 
troversy and to the emergence of so-called organismic biology. In 
connection with developmental mechanics Cassirer notes, as he did 
in the case of Darwinism, that the introduction of physico-chemical 
methods into biology does not eliminate the category of purposive- 
ness. He rejects all forms of substantival vitalism, such as that of 
Driesch, as instances of unwarranted reifications of functional dis- 
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tinctions; but he finds merit in holism because it confirms in a 
significant manner Kant’s conception of biological form as a 
heuristic rule. Opinions on the importance of holism as a philos- 
ophy of biology vary even among professional students of living 
organisms ; but in this reviewer’s judgment Cassirer certainly exag- 
gerated its virtues. 

Part III of the book, on the forms and tendencies of historical 
knowledge, returns to ground more familiar to readers of Cassirer’s 
writings on cultural subjects, though here too there is much fresh 
material on different conceptions of the task of systematic history. 
Cassirer emphasizes that the eighteenth century was not as lacking 
in historical sense as is often supposed, and notes that Voltaire’s 
Stécle de Louis XIV was an influential model for nineteenth- 
century historians. He supplies a very attractive account of 
Herder; and he gives romanticism its just due by indicating the 
stimulating effect it had on the advancement of knowledge in philol- 
ogy, law, and literature. The great bulk of this Part consists 
of informative and critical studies of Humboldt, Niebuhr, and 
Ranke, of Taine and the limitations of positivistic history, of 
Mommsen and political historiography, of Lamprecht’s psycho- 
logical approach, and of Burckhardt and what he stood for—this 
latter chapter is a highly appreciative evaluation of Burckhardt’s 
ideas. A final chapter examines the influence on the ideal of 
historical knowledge of the writings of Strauss, Renan, and Fustel 
de Coulanges on the history of religion. In a brief concluding 
paragraph Cassirer offers an evaluation of historicism. According 
to him, historicism not only had the negative merit of showing 
the untenability of any form of dogmatic metaphysics in historical 
research; it also had the fructifying mission of presenting an 
alternative to atomistic specialization, and of exercising a con- 
trolling hand in unifying and consolidating historical inquiry. 

It is perhaps ungrateful to express reservations about a book 
which brings as much as this one does because it does not bring 
more. But it does need at least passing mention that Cassirer’s 
survey of nineteenth-century contributions to the theory of knowl- 
edge is restricted to the European scene, with predominant emphasis 
on intellectual currents in France and especially in Germany. For 
example, in spite of Peirce, Gibbs, T. H. Morgan, and Boas, Amer- 
ica is a practically undiscovered territory ; and many eminent and 
intellectually influential English, Scandinavian, and Italian con- 
tributors to the sciences are likewise conspicuously absent. Again, 
nothing of consequence is said about the development of economic, 
legal, and sociological thought, whether in Germany or elsewhere; 
and it is in fact somewhat surprising that there is only a bare 
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reference to Max Weber and none to Marx in the book, both of whom 
have been surely as influential on conceptions of knowledge in 
the social sciences as any of the historians discussed at length. 

It is also a great misfortune that Cassirer did not live to prepare 
the volume for the press. Had he done so he would doubtless have 
supplied, as Professor Hendel conjectures, a badly needed con- 
cluding summary which would have gathered together the many 
strands of discussion that are now scattered throughout these four 
impressive volumes, and which would have also stated in un- 
equivocal terms Cassirer’s considered views on a number of ques- 
tions. For example, it would have been valuable as well as in- 
teresting to have from him a statement of how the ‘‘separatist 
tendencies’? which he deplored in the theory of knowledge are 
overcome by his tripartite classification of the sciences into the 
mathematical, the biological, and the social. On the other hand, 
the present reviewer is not alone in confessing to a certain frustrat- 
ing diffuseness in Cassirer’s thought, a blurring of crucial distinc- 
tions, and a tendency to permit his extraordinary erudition to serve 
as a substitute for forthright systematic analysis; and it is possible 
that even if he had written such a concluding summary, central 
issues would not have been clarified. But in spite of these reserva- 
tions, Das Erkenntnisproblem is by far the best history of modern 
philosophy in any language. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Nature and History. Steruine P. Lamprecut. (Woodbridge 
Lectures delivered at Columbia University, 1949, Number 
Three.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. xiii 
+155 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Lamprecht of Amherst College has here published 
his Woodbridge Lectures at Columbia University, delivered in the 
spring of 1949. The form of these lectures is Aristotelian, the 
familiar ‘‘four causes.’’ As I read I said to myself, ‘‘This is a 
pleasant essay in metaphysics but not a very exciting one, and 
why revive Aristotle?’’ Then I came to the next to the last lecture, 
and felt as if I owed Professor Lamprecht an apology. For this 
is not routine Aristotle or even Woodbridge, though built on both. 
I may be too favorable, for he seems to be saying better some things 
I have myself tried rather ineffectively to put into words. But it 
does appear to me a notable contribution. 

The ordinary college teacher expounding Aristotle explains 
that a statue may have as its matter marble or bronze, taking shape 
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under the ministrations of the sculptor, the efficient cause, giving 
form to matter. One is careful to explain that matter here means 
what you start with, but does not mean ‘‘material substance’’ as 
used in our modern philosophical folklore; the four elements were 
four forms. And one dwells on other illustrations, such as the 
subject-matter and form of a poem, or a legal document. Then 
one gives an examination, and turning to the first question on 
Aristotle reads, ‘‘ Aristotle meant by material cause the material 
substance out of which all things are made.’’ Whereupon one 
tears out one’s hair. 

But Professor Lamprecht’s ‘‘material cause,’’ though in ac- 
cordance with Aristotelian definitions, is not at all in accordance 
with the familiar pattern. Material cause is indeed ‘‘that with 
which the process begins.’’ Therefore, he concludes, the material 
cause of the present is none other than the past, as such. The 
formal cause is not that with which the process ends, but is the 
sum of the laws of nature. The efficient cause, therefore, does not 
bring these two together. Instead it creates the present time, in 
which the actual becomes the past, and therefore material for more 
futures, and the potential becomes actual. History is matter, and 
physics is form. But the world is also full of potentiality and con- 
_ tingency, on which man may seize to reshape it. I suppose an 
orthodox Aristotelian would consider a bushel of wheat as matter 
or potentiality for a waving field of grain, as its one true nature or 
essence, although accidentally it might rot or fall on stony ground. 
For Lamprecht, as I take it, matter is finished and done; potentiality 
is something else, nascent and varied, each thing having many po- 
tentialities. The wheat equally naturally either rots or grows into 
a grainfield or turns into white flour from Minneapolis. The po- 
tentialities are not one but many, which can be drawn out by dif- 
ferent environments, and the human conscious discoverer and in- 
ventor reveals potentialities available, which non-conscious causes 
would never have actualized. The world is a great reservoir of 
contingency as well as a place for exact scientific law. 

But is not law antithetical to contingency? Professor Lam- 
precht says no, and I think he is right. Scientific law, as Professor 
Woodbridge has said, is a formulation of the ‘‘structure’’ of the 
world, and structures do not produce things, but merely put limits 
on what may be produced; limits which may make greater rather 
than less accomplishment possible, as the rigid form of a sonnet 
makes possible greater achievements in poetic power. A structure 
is like a set of water pipes, which may guide the flow, but does 
not furnish the water. A law like that of the conservation of 
energy puts limits on what will happen. It is necessary but not 
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sufficient to determine completely what will be, and itself prede- 
termines only so much as can be predicted from itself alone. 

I remember years ago hearing a certain great scientist explain 
that for science the past plus the rigorous laws of nature determined 
the future rigorously. I ventured diffidently to enquire whether 
given any set of conditions and laws whatever, there might not 
still be room for ambiguity about what was to happen? Where- 
upon the great man spoke with finality, and squelched and liqui- 
dated me, by saying that nobody with any knowledge or a spark 
of sense would contemplate so ridiculous an idea. The people 
turned around to laugh in my face, and ‘‘was my face red?’’ But 
I recall that I was thinking at the time in terms, not even of physics, 
but of the most exact mathematics. Given Euclidean geometry 
minus the parallel postulate, and you can deduce many theorems, 
but it remains ambiguous whether the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or the Pythagorean theorem is true. Given 
projective geometry minus a unit of length, and all the theorems 
of metrical geometry remain potential and indeterminate. Anal- 
ogously, physical cause acting in accordance with physical laws 
does not necessarily either duplicate or preclude psychical causation 
—white flour from Minneapolis. Potentialities do indeed need 
something to galvanize them into action, but the active factor is 
not the laws of nature but efficient causation, or what Professor 
Lamprecht calls agency. I think Professor Lamprecht is quite 
right. Forms and structure, laws of nature, are not the same as 
efficient cause, and one does not have to break a law of nature to 
be free. I must again congratulate him on this rather different 
way of formulating the place of efficient and final cause. 


H. T. CostEL.o 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


La religiosita dt Giambattista Vico. Quatiro Saggi. Fausto 
Nicouini. (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, N. 467.) Bari: 
Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1949. 230 pp. 8001. 


The present volume is a document of the crisis which has 
overtaken the idealistic wing of Vico-research. (From a broader 
angle, it is a token of the crisis of Italian neo-idealism itself as 
a philosophic world-view.) There have recently appeared in Italy 
works by Catholic authors, endeavoring to reconquer Vico for the 
Catholic tradition; he had until recently been the exclusive pre- 
serve for Croce and his followers, who had transmogrified him 
into a pre-Hegel. The most serious among these works is F. 
Amerio’s Introduzione allo studio.di G. B. Vico (Torino, 1947), 
which Nicolini stigmatizes as a verbose hodgepodge, but which, 
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instead, is an important contribution which no Vico student can 
afford to ignore. (See, on all this: A. Corsano, ‘‘Interpretazioni 
cattoliche di Vico,’’ Rivista di filosofia, Vol. XI (1949), pp. 288- 
314; A. Badolini, ‘‘L’idealismo, il cattolicismo, e G. B. Vico,’’ 
Societa, Vol. V (1949), pp. 278-283; G. Soleri, ‘‘Rivendicazione di 
Vico,’’ Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, Vol. XLII (1950), pp. 
69-82.) Nicolini’s book is the official rejoinder (we may say it is 
the counterblow of Croce himself per interpositum militem) to the 
heavy brickbat which Amerio has flung into the idealistic camp, 
and which has produced there a serious disturbance. 

The title, La religiosita di G. B. Vico, is a misnomer. It is 
not with Vico’s religiosity (‘‘religious experience,’’ to use James’s 
technical term) in the currently accepted meaning of the word, 
that Nicolini deals. The topic discussed is not the devotional 
sensibility, the spiritual-emotional physiognomy, of Vico’s piety— 
the way in which the ‘‘sacred’’ is apprehended by him and colors 
his inward life, and the way in which he analyses its content. 
Nicolini is not Brémond. ‘‘Religiosity’’ is taken in a purely 
prescriptive, legalistic-formal sense: it is the adherence (in Vico’s 
case, as portrayed by Nicolini, the non-adherence) to the codified 
authority of the scriptural texts (specifically, Genesis). ‘‘Re- 
ligiosity’’ designates Vico’s views about religion (more precisely 
their biblical character), not his personal piety or orthodoxy. 
The compass of the term is cramped, narrow. It is highly 
symptomatic that Nicolini elects not to treat the dogmatic aspects 
of Vico’s faith. (Orthodox statements in this sense, with which 
the Scienza Nuova, the De Uno, and the Orations abound, Nicolini 
considers as merely counter-reformistic, prudential, precautionary 
expedients.) Is, then, Vico’s attitude towards the traditional 
stories handed down in Genesis more important, more a witness to 
his pietas, than is his faith in the dogmatic substance of his 
ancestral religion? Certainly the tone in which he utters his 
faith has a ring of sincerity which lifts it high above the realm 
of any possible doubt. The problem, at bottom, is not unlike that 
of Dante’s religiosity. Are we to read heterodoxy in Dante’s 
attacks against the scandalous corruption and the ecclesiastical 
excesses of‘ his time, or are we to deem more decisive, more 
revelatory, in re his orthodoxy, the dogmatic principles which, 
under the questioning of Peter, he professes in Paradiso XIV? 
Are we to assume ‘‘che il maestro della fede fosse errante’’?. Had 
Nicolini resolved to include the dogmatic aspects of Vico’s religiosity, 
he would have demolished with his own hands the case he so 
ingeniously builds up for Vico’s heterodoxy. It is a feat of 
acrobatics, a prodigy of dialectics, backed by an astounding 
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familiarity with much outlandish literature buried in the oceans 
of time (we look with horror equal to Nicolini’s upon that 
monstrous Dano-Latin work which Olaus Rudbechius, 1630-1702, 
for instance, caused to be printed in Upsala under the title Atland 
eller Mannheim, in four ‘‘mattresses rather than volumes,’’ p. 
150). We are impressed by the sophistical virtuosity with which 
Nicolini commands the whole gamut of eloquence resulting from 
the accumulated weight of countless bits of specious, sometimes 
captious, always disconcerting, evidence fitted together into a 
patient, powerful pattern. Tout fait jew; and Nicolini fait fléche 
de tout bois. 

When we are almost on the point of yielding to this magician of 
sophistry, to this great lawyer with the learned pen, we are 
swayed to the opposite conviction by the pertinent remark that 
it would be only too grossly simpliste to reason thus: ‘‘Such and 
such a person disagrees with the Bible on point 2: ergo, he believes 
that God is not transcendent but immanent, hence he denies the 
existence of Providence, etc.’? We discover that Nicolini believes 
(at this late hour!) in the rectilinearity of Progress; that he 
eredits Fichte with the spiral conception of historical philosophy ; 
that he is, apparently, unaware of the basic modern works in the 
history of the historiography of religion (he quotes neither 
Réville, Pettazzoni, Jordan, Dugat, Pinard de la Boullaye, nor 
G. Mensching’s Geschichte der Religionswissenschaft, 1948). 

Nicolini has not been disconcerted by the obvious objection 
that his interpretation of Vico’s religiosity coincides ad unguem 
with that given by the positivists: is then idealism’s campaign 
against them merely a frivolous bluff? 

Nicolini’s arguments run neck and neck with those brought 
forth by Pio Vazzi, a positivist par excellence, in the notes to his 
edition of the Scienza Nuova Prima (Milano, Sonzogno, 1902). 

It is piquant to see Nicolini, an authority on, and the most 
outstanding historian of, Neapolitan anti-curialism, driven, by 
the internal logic of his position, to accept at their par-value the 
strictures formulated against the Scienza Nuova by a Dominican 
theologian, Bonifazio Finetti (1705-1782), an obscurantist of the 
most arrant stripe, whom Nicolini himself, in a moment of un- 
guarded candor, dubs a “‘fratesco spirito inquisitorio’”’ (p. 15). 

Nicolini’s thesis draws close to total self-refutation when (p. 
30) he endeavors to effect a rapprochement between Vico and 
Giannone. Speaking of Francesco Ventura (the dedicatee of 
Vico’s De Uno), Nicolini, after pointing out that it was at Ventura’s 
house that Vico met Giannone, adds that Vico ‘‘did not fail to 
show towards the anti-curialistic forensic speeches of the future 
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author of the Istoria civile del Regno di Napoli (i.e., Giannone), 
that warm admiration which, as late as the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century, was referred to by Father Gherardo de Angelis’’ 
(p. 38). This is plainly intended to wipe out, with the sponge of an 
infallible innuendo, that incompatibility which, in the mind of the 
reader, exists between Vico and Giannone, and which Nicolini 
straight-forwardly admitted when he wrote: ‘‘How far from the 
truth are those critics who, concentrating on few, problematic, in- 
conclusive coincidences anent secondary details, have presented 
Giannone’s Triregno as something similar to Vico’s Scienza Nuova! 
Vico was Giannone’s perfect antithesis; and expressed, in private 
letters, the most contemptuous commiseration for him’’ (P. Gian- 
none, Stato e Chiesa, a cura di Fausto e Nicola Nicolini, Bologna, 
Cappelli, 1937, p. 9). 

One emerges from the reading of La religiosita di G. B. Vico 
with mixed impressions. One can not help but admire Nicolini’s 
magnificent, massive, and matchless scholarship. His recent Com- 
mentario storico alla Scienza Nuova, Roma, 1949-1950, is a mile- 
stone in the Vico-Forschung, a monument comparable only to the 
famous Scartazzini Commento on Dante (Leipzig, 1870-1890) and 
occupying, in the history of that Forschung, a parallel position 
to that of Scartazzini in dantology. On the other hand, one is 
annoyed by the disproportion between the gifts of Nicolini as 
archivist, cultural historian, and philologist, and his equipment as 
philosopher and historian of philosophy. The partisanship of his 
quod demonstrandum créve les yeux; in the panoply of his argu- 
mentation many an arrow is hopelessly blunt. He would have 
saved himself many an involvement in inextricable conceptual 
labyrinths if he had frankly recognized the obvious fact that the 
whole of the Scienza Nuova is a machine de guerre against Bayle’s 
theory of the atheistic state—the Providence that Bayle opposes 
is not a prefiguration of the hegelian immanent Geist der Geschichte, 
but the Catholic brand—if he had, therefore, pondered a moment 
on Vico’s statement in the Conclusion of the Scienza Nuova: 
‘*quindi veda Bayle se possan esser di fatto nazioni al mondo senza 
veruna cognizione di Dio.’? The phantasm of Bayle’s denial of 
Providence hangs over the Scienza Nuova, which would be un- 
intelligible without its presence. The emphasis Vico places upon 
the consensus gentium is closely linked with his anti-baylism ~ 
(Bayle discredits the consensus in his Questions d’un provincial) 
and bears an evident relation to the theory of the independent 
growth of civilizations, and the ‘‘privileged’’ position of the 
Semitic stocks in the Scienza Nuova. Vico’s anti-baylism—the 
most convincing token of his orthodoxy—should cause historians 
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of philosophy to assign him, in intellectual history, a place not con- 
tiguous to Giannone, but to Leibniz, whose Essais de Theodicée 
are a refutation of Bayle. 

The significance of Vico’s expostulations with Grotius, Selden, 
Pufendorf is fully revealed in the light of Bayle’s demand for 
the separation of ethics from theology, a demand which those 
jusnaturalists consistently championed. Vico, instead, promoted 
the re-establishment of the union between ethics and theology. 
(That is why Joh. Burchard Mencken accused him of having 
invented ‘‘novum juris naturalis systema . . . ex aliis longe quam 
hactenus sueverunt philosophi, principiis deductum, magisque ad 
ingenium pontificiae Ecclesiae accomodatum.’’) 

Nicolini’s account of the awful chronological confusion in which 
Vico entangled himself is instructive; and a definite contribution 
is the demonstration of the dependence of Warburton’s theory 
of language as set forth in the Divine Legation of Moses upon the 
ideas of the Scienza Nuova. 


ELIo GIANTURCO 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Goals for American Education. Ninth Symposium of the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis FINKELSTEIN, and R. M. Mactver. New York: 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life. 1950. (Distributed by Harper 
& Brothers.) xiv +555 pp. $5.00. 


_ This symposium consists of nineteen papers, together with 
comments and criticism by members of the Conference, and three 
appendices which appraise the proceedings or search for conclu- 
sions. The editors deserve great credit for their efforts to exhibit 
the thematic relations between the papers and to clarify the course 
of the argument. The comments and criticism are printed next 
to the passages to which they apply, and references are given to 
other parts of the book where the same or pertinent contentions 
are tofound. Yet the diversity of background and approach of the 
symposiasts is so great that system and collective results do not 
appear, and the editors confess the difficulty of even classifying the 
papers. The program of the Conference, however, lists them under 
the following headings: Philosophical and Historical Approaches, 
Problems of Adaptation to Changing Conditions, Problems of Ad- 
ministration, and Goals of Education. 

A strictly historical approach is found in ‘‘The Rise and De- 
cline of Higher Education’’ by Professor Robert Ulich. He argues 
that the modern university, unlike the medieval university, fails to 
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fulfill its mission. In large measure it fails to provide intellectual 
leadership, to serve as a symbol of the continuity and universality 
of knowledge, and to carry out its function of Sinndeutung of the 
civilization in which it operates. Critics at the Conference nat- 
urally raised questions about this pessimistic verdict and about the 
closely related problem of deriving and vindicating our ideals from 
the past. Lyman Bryson, on the other hand, maintains that we 
have gone wrong in substituting ‘‘stimulation for education,’’ and 
in failing to distinguish clearly between the ‘‘purpose’’ of higher 
education, which is personal, and its function, which is social. 
Honest ambition should be encouraged in the obviously gifted, 
but also, he says, ‘‘the vocations should be liberalized by inculcat- 
ing in all workers the highest possible ideal of service on the 
job.’’ T. V. Smith, who discusses ‘‘the three goals of education,’’ 
the practical, the possible, and the impossible, also accents the 
ideal of public service, but gives it a curiously chauvinist twist. A 
man is never justified in putting his conscience above patriotism, 
he says, especially when the issue of war is involved. As would 
be expected, this view provoked sharp retorts. Professor Smith’s 
three goals of education also drew comment, one good suggestion 
being that the factual, the probable, and the possible would be a 
more sensible list. ‘‘The impossible’’ is certainly a ridiculous goal. 
Even impossible fairy stories are not taken literally, not even by 
children, but as make-belive, in the form of if—then—. And ideals 
or perfections are important not because they are impossible, if 
they are, but because they are or would be eminently good. In 
his interesting ‘‘Prolegomena to a Future Centered Education,”’ 
Theodore Brameld also defends the impossible as a goal. One can 
agree with him in part. Utopian plans and ideals do have an 
important social function, and can serve as an inspiration to 
achievement, not, however, because they are mere myths and im- 
possible, if they are, but in spite of this. If one is undisturbed 
by impossibilities (or even improbabilities) in one’s goal, then of 
course the goal is not serious, but perhaps only a Sorelian myth 
or Platonic lie designed for the lower classes. Professor Brameld, 
of course, could not have intended this consequence. His ‘‘blue- 
print of the culture of the future,’’ a kind of super New Deal 
(which incidentally frightened some of the speakers who thought 
central planning might be inhuman if secular), is put forward as 
a serious goal, not as something impossible. 

- The political aspect of education is discussed by several of the 
speakers. Professor Charles W. Hendel regards social respon- 
sibility as ‘‘the great need of the nation today,’’ but insists that 
it be spontaneous, and recognize the freedom and equality of 
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others. Education should have this personal responsibility in 
freedom as its goal. ‘‘Education for democracy, if we must use 
so limited a conception of our purpose, can be oppressive and 
destructive of democracy if it looks only to the solidarity of the 
nation but not to the other goal of liberty and freedom of the 
mind.’’ Scott Buchanan also emphasizes education for respon- 
sibility, and believes that our present incomplete universal educa- 
tion should be extended to the entire adult population. Since 
politics, he holds, is the only basis on which the unity of knowl- 
edge can be re-established at the present time, he proposes that 
the Conference be turned into a kind of Platonic Academy, ‘‘to 
which reports could be made and from which judgments could issue 
on the state of the intellectual arts, and their operation in our 
common life.’’ Its function would be to ‘‘rediscover and to set in 
motion the institutional processes by which our common life may 
again reach a common good.’’ Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan 
also warns of the crucial bearing of politics on education. In 
discussing recent educational programs, he deplores the dropping 
out of ‘‘normative unity’’ in the Harvard program, the authoritar- 
ian tendency in the norms which are stressed by the Chicago plan, 
and the absence of even the word ‘‘religion’’ in the all-pervasive 
democratic norms of the Federal Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. How religion could be introduced 
without contravening the separation of church and state he does 
not say. Religion, however, seems to be taken in a very broad 
sense, almost as a morale-builder for democracy, so that perhaps 
the difficulty would not be too great. It is worth noting that Dr. 
Kaplan, like other symposiasts, has far more to say about inculcating 
democracy than about improving it, and the reader often gets the 
impression that we have moved a long way from the era of the 
New Deal. Howard Mumford Jones, in his ‘‘Eudecation and One 
World,’’ was almost the only speaker to recognize the need for ex- 
panding curriculums to include a study of the Orient and of the 
Soviet Union. He warns that our preposterous condescension 
toward the East and out blind hostility toward Russia, the hysteria 
of the press and the intimidation of organizations and institutes 
for Russian study, is out of line with what is best in our own 
Western tradition. Either we understand Russia, he says, or we 
destroy her, and ourselves in the bargain. 

Several papers deal with the underlying problem of establish- 
ing norms while taking account of cultural relativity. Professor 
Karl W. Deutsch contributes a long, systematic article, with many 
illuminating historical cutbacks, entitled ‘‘Higher Education and 
the Unity of Knowledge.’’ At the end, having considered diverse 
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cultural and departmental claims, he proposes a curriculum which, 
he thinks, might prove advantageous to students in the following 
ways: It might help them to ‘‘a better understanding of the nature 
of values and a greater openness to the values of other peoples and 
other cultures without weakening their understanding and attach- 
ment to their own.’’ It might also prepare them to appreciate and 
to assimilate the change of values and institutions in time. In 
essential agreement with Deutsch, Alain L. Locke makes out a 
good case for what he calls critical relativism, as against cultural 
dogmatism. 

Other Conference papers, on the other hand, combat relativism 
or materialism, and seek to restore spiritual values or to strengthen 
organized religion. Donald C. Stone, in discussing educational 
goals against a background of the world situation, does not pause 
to consider the possibility of international understanding and 
negotiation, nor the partial validity of diverse value claims, but 
would commit us at once to a grim crusade in defense of our own 
values which he identifies as Christian and democratic. Professor 
John U. Nef defends the Hutchins’ plan, favors a restriction of the 
number educated, wants a return of the gentlemanly tradition of 
effortless creation, believes that the world could be well instructed 
by islands of comtemplative folk in a sea of the unthinking, and 
pins his hopes on ‘‘a great resurgence and extension of the Christian 
faith.’’ Professor John Courtney Murray, S. J., in ‘‘The Contem- 
porary Devaluation of Intelligence,’’ finds intelligence dethroned 
in fascism and communism, in modern ‘‘depth psychologies,’’ in 
the field of jurisprudence, and in Barth’s neo-orthodoxy. Science 
in some sense seems to be at the root of this appalling irrationalism, 
but not genuine science. The cardinal task of education is to 
direct intelligence against the great illusion ‘‘that the life of 
man is purposeless.’’ 

Another group of papers deal mostly with administrative prob- 
lems. President George N. Shuster discusses the administration of 
a municipal college, the rapport that is needed between the college 
and the surrounding community, the difficulty of combining the 
cultural with the vocational, and the importance of the personal 
approach in education. Dean Earl J. McGrath deals with prob- 
lems of the state universities. How well do they carry out their 
functions of training in the vocation, encouraging research, in- 
culcating democracy, and servicing the community? He believes 
that liberal arts education is being stifled by its enclosure in the 
huge university communities, and that it will flourish best if it is 
removed to separate campuses distributed in relation to college 
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population. Ordway Tead’s discussion of the réle of objectives 
in higher education makes the instructive point, among others, that 
‘‘eollege teachers may be expected to reach an agreement more 
readily upon matters of program than upon the formalized state- 
ments of objectives. .. ,’’ from which it follows that we might 
best reach the latter through the former. But the details of this 
business-like report defy quick summary. The paper of Professor 
J. A. Mercier, which makes many curricular suggestions and recom- 
mends thorough classical training quite circumstantially, is also 
hard to summarize. In conclusion he takes the view that religion 
should permeate all levels of education, thinks that teachers and 
professors can maintain objectivity in presenting different versions 
of Christian faith, and believes that religious schools should be at 
least partly supported by the state. The present attitude of 
neutrality toward religion in the ‘‘state schools’’ is really ‘‘a state 
indoctrination in naturalism.’’ 

Remaining to be at least mentioned are two very interesting 
papers which stand a little apart from the others. Dean Rowland 
W. Dunham describes the réle of music in guiding the emotions. 
Without emotional health, character and clear thinking also suffer. 
‘It is by an intelligent guidance in the objective realization of 
beauty through the arts that poise and balance may most likely 
be secured.’’ President Harold Taylor writes on ‘‘education as 
experiment.’’ The task of modern education, he says, ‘‘is to state 
a contemporary philosophy and to teach it.’” This means that the 
college curriculum must spring from the issues of contemporary 
life and must take sides in its controversies and conflicts, and that 
the student must be helped to a confident understanding of his 
vocation, purpose, and place in the milieu. To Professor Mason 
W. Gross, who commented at the end of the paper, Mr. Taylor was 
much too optimistic. What are we going to do about the majority 
of college freshmen who are completely lacking in vocational drive? 
The only remedy he sees is ‘‘to break down the social inhibitions 
which cause the student to abdicate as an independent individual 
before he ever comes to college.’’ The educational reforms sug- 
gested by Mr. Taylor together with the critical remarks of Mr. 
Gross, which might suggest a thought of Mr. Buchanan, that ex- 
tensive education of adults is the only means of redeeming the 


children in their care, constitute a program as attractive as any 
in the book. 


V. J. McGitu 


Hunter COLLEGE 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Philosophy of Anaxagoras: an Attempt at Reconstruction. 
Feuix M. Cuieve. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University. 1949. xix +167 pp. $3.00. 


‘‘For some thirty years,’’ writes the author, ‘‘I have been at- 
tempting to reconstruct the genuine system, in all its foundations, 
branches, and ramifications, of one of the most gigantic of those pre- 
Platonic giants: the system of Anaxagoras.’’ The book is divided 
into five main sections: (1) on the constituents of the universe, in 
which the elements and their moiras, and Nous as the ruler element, 
are considered ; (2) on cosmogony, showing ‘‘how and under what 
primordial condition Nous has brought about the orderly variega- 
tion and motion that we see,’’ and the means of this ‘‘cosmopoeia’’ 
by differentiation, rotation, and ‘‘dismemberment”’ of the axis of 
rotation; (3) on Nous as contained in living things (bodies and 
souls) ; (4) on infinity in space and time (‘‘the infinity of space 
filled’’); (5) a summary critique of various commentators from 
Plato and Aristotle to Nietzsche, Tannery, Burnet, and Zeller. 

The attempted reconstruction brings Anaxagoras into a position 
much closer to that of Democritus and some modern mechanistic views 
than previous commentators might have been willing to recognize. 
Nous, the ruling element, is conceived as a ‘‘construction engineer,’’ 
‘‘a divine mechanician,’’ who operates with a finite quantity of 
particles in an endless variegation of their ‘‘qualities’’ (only so- 
ealled, however, and ‘‘in succumbency .. . to our habits of ex- 
pression and from a view not properly Anaxagorean’’). 

The author displays a singular devotion to his subject and 
his book is manifestly: the result of long, laborious, and painstaking 
study of the fragments. The exposition abounds in thorny terms 
transliterated from the Greek, such as ‘‘sympan,’’ ‘‘pantahomou,’’ 
‘‘migma,’’ ‘‘cosmopoeia,’’ ‘‘proskrithenta,’’ ‘‘ perichoresis,’’ ‘‘my- 
droi,’’ ‘‘peri-echon,’’—terms that are unnecessary to readers with 
Greek, unintelligible to those without it. 

D.S. M. 


The Unwritien Philosophy and Other Essays. F. M. Cornrorp. 
Edited with an Introductory Memoir by W. K. C. Guthrie. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1950. xix+139 pp. $2.75. 


Pythagoreans and Eleatics. An account of the interaction between 
the two opposed schools during the fifth and early fourth 
centuries B.C. J. E. Raven. (Cambridge Classical Studies.) 
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Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. viii+196 pp. $2.75. 


In his two essays on ‘‘The Unwritten Philosophy’’ and ‘‘The 
Unconscious Element in Literature and Philosophy,’’ Cornford 
supposed there are ‘‘abstract schemes of thought that escape notice, 
because they so seldom need to be actually mentioned,’’ but which 
dominate the ideas and beliefs of a people. In this sense, very 
different from the Marxist view, which he criticized effectively in 
the concluding essay, it may be said that philosophy has a social 
origin. The scientific as well as the philosophic thought of an age 
has its sources in ‘‘collective representations’’ that have survived 
from prescientific ages and have been preserved in myth and poetry. 
This is the theme that runs through all of Cornford’s writings 
from the time that he first presented it in his Thucydides Mythis- 
toricus and From Religion to Philosophy. 


The common interpretation of the world of things is controlled by some 
scheme of unchallenged and unsuspected presupposition; and the mind of any 
individual, however little he may think himself to be in sympathy with his 
contemporaries, is not an insulated compartment, but more like a pool in one- 
continuous medium—the cireumambient atmosphere of his place and time. 


So firmly did he maintain this thesis against much adverse criticism 
from other classical scholars that it made it seem to him as if, in 
his own words, ‘‘he had been all his life writing one and the same 
book.’’ 

In an introductory memoir, Mr. Guthrie describes some of the 
influences that helped to shape the ‘‘one guiding thought’’ in 
Cornford’s mind: the theory of the ‘‘collective unconscious’’ in the 
Zurich school and, in particular, Jung’s view of philosophy as ‘‘a 
refined and sublimated mythology’’; Durkheim’s and Lévy-Bruhl’s 
theories of ‘‘the group mind’’ and its ‘‘collective representations”’ ; 
William James’s emphasis on the importance of ‘‘temperamental 
bias’’ in accounting for differences among philosophers; Colling- 
wood’s doctrine of the ‘‘absolute presuppositions’? under which 
questions have arisen in the history of ideas; and, most important, 
the influence of Cornford’s two teachers and friends, A. W. Verrall 
and Jane Harrison, who, although from their very different ap- 
proaches through literary criticism and comparative mythology, 
helped him to appreciate the significance of myth and poetry as a 
true ‘‘history of the mind of a people.’’ 

The literary charm and philosophical insight of Cornford’s com- 
mentaries are at their best in the essay on ‘‘The Harmony of the 
Spheres’’ (1930), elucidating Shakespeare’s allusions to Pythag- 
orean cosmology in the scene between Lorenzo and Jessica near 
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Portia’s home. Cornford was a commentator who rode his learn- 
ing easily and saw clearly where the arguments were leading him. 

Mr. Raven is one of Cornford’s former students at Cambridge 
and his book is a detailed criticism of the latter’s interpretation of 
Pythagoreanism in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. Mr. Raven 
gives more weight to Aristotle’s evidence for an ‘‘eternal dualism”’ 
between Limit and the Unlimited in early Pythagoreanism and he 
concludes that Cornford’s attempt to reconcile its religious and 
scientific motives (Classical Quarterly, Vols. XVI and XVII, 1922— 
1923) fails because of the erroneous assumption that ‘‘there are 
only two possible interpretations of the relation in which the 
One stood to the primary opposites, either that it generated them or 
that they combined to generate it’’ (p. 18). On the contrary, it 
was the dualism of Limit and the Unlimited that gave rise to 
the mystical and cosmological currents of thought. Cornford 
was mistaken in supposing that monism was the outcome of Py- 
thagorean mysticism and dualism the outcome of Pythagorean 
cosmological speculations. Parmenides was, as Cornford rightly 
remarked, ‘‘a dissident Pythagorean’’ and Zeno a critic of Py- 
thagoreanism at a later stage of its development, but Mr. Raven 
maintains that Parmenides was a critic of its fundamental dualism, 
while Zeno’s criticisms compelled the later Pythagoreans to. 
abandon their belief that the units possessed magnitude. A lurid 
light is thrown on some of the more forbidding aspects of ‘‘the 
pre-Parmenidean Pythagorean cosmogony’’ in Mr. Raven’s account 
of it. ‘‘That cosmogony .. . involved belief, first, in the primary 
opposites, each with its various manifestations as listed in the 
Table ; second, the introduction into the midst of the Unlimited of a 
seed-like first unit; and, third, the continuous breathing in by this 
unit of ‘time, breath and the void’”’’ (p. 54). ‘‘There is.. 
a fundamental dualism in Pythagoreanism: a dualism between the 
principle of Limit, Unity, Rest, Goodness on the one hand and the 
eternally opposed principle of the Unlimited, Plurality, Motion, Evil 
on the other. . . . Cosmogony consists, in fact, in the progressive 
inhalation and limiting of the latter principle by the former’’ (p. 
176). To say that these views demanded criticism by the Eleatics 
is to put it mildly. 

D. S. M. 


Charles Darwin: The Naturalist as a Cultural Force. Pau B. 
Sears. (Twentieth Century Library.) New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1950. ix+124 pp. $2.00. 

This one of the first three volumes of the Twentieth Century 

Library sets a standard of scholarly journalism which will not be 
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easy to maintain. For it truly carries out the purpose of the 
series ‘‘to give the intelligent layman a basic understanding of 
those thinkers of the last hundred years who have most influenced 
the intellectual currents of our time’’ with respect to the most 
influential, perhaps, of the lot, Charles Darwin. Neither a biog- 
raphy nor a scientific treatise, Professor Sears’ book consists mainly 
of good talk about Darwin’s ‘‘solid piece of architecture’’ and its 
main effect of ‘‘magnificent release’’ in all branches of learning. 
‘‘The essence of Darwinism,’’ declares the author, ‘‘is its integrative 
character.’’ It saw the world as a great organic system: ‘‘here 
at length was a clue to the riddle of human behavior.’’ The 
technical side of education, ‘‘the art and philosophy of the teacher, 
is still shaking under the impact of evolution.’’ William James 
and John Dewey, both influenced by Charles Peirce, ‘‘who had one 
of the clearest minds ever to grace this continent,’’ are held to be 
‘‘the chief translators of Darwinism and its corollaries into the 
structure of American thought.’? Pragmatism brought ‘‘experi- 
ment and a general loosening up of that hitherto very tight process, 
education.’’ No little confusion, however, has resulted from 
the fact that the planning and execution of many of the experi- 
ments were ‘‘placed in the hands of those who were at best several 
removes from the sources of inspiration.’’ Yet pragmatism, ‘‘a 


brave attempt to meet an overwhelming challenge, deserves not to 
be blamed for the excesses of those who have fallen in behind its 
banner.’’ 


Professor Sears, an able botanist and ecologist recently called 
from Oberlin to Yale, makes illuminating comments about the 
bearings of Darwin’s ideas upon such varied subjects as modern 
conservation, eugenics, Marxism, and freedom of thought in science. 
He has a strong tendency to minimize the ‘‘warfare’’ aspects of 
the century-long struggle between evolution and organized religion. 
‘*Charles Darwin,’’ he remarks, ‘‘did not kill the faith of man- 
kind. He wrought mightily, and others with him, for a newer and 
greater faith—faith in universal order, whose secrets open them- 
selves to men truly free to question, to communicate and to arrive 
at agreement as to what they have seen.’’ But such a greater faith 
nevertheless means death to those narrower visions of the past, 
no matter how adequate they may have seemed to be, once upon a 
time. 


H. A. L. 
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Aesthetics. A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. 
James K. Ferreman. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1949. xi + 463 pp. 


Every year or so a new room is added to the compendious edifice 
which houses the thought of James K. Feibleman. A few years 
ago it was the Peirce Volume; then it was The Theory of Culture; 
now it is the Aesthetics, a massive work of over four-hundred and 
fifty pages. The range of Mr. Feibleman’s interests in the arts is 
matched only by the diversity of his learning, which spread from the 
dance to Dali, and from Oedipus to Eliot. To say that it is 
spread somewhat thin at points is only, however, to acknowledge that 
after all Mr. Feibleman is human, and that even the Encyclopedia 
Britannica sometimes nods. 

In the present work, Mr. Feibleman applies to the interpreta- 
tion of art the thesis of ‘‘axiological realism’’ which, he informs 
us, rests upon ‘‘the ultimately irreducible yet ineradicable and 
contradictory notion of the infinite unity of value’’ (p. 24). The 
book is divided into two parts, the first of which deploys the more 
general consequences of this rich doctrine, while the second applies 
it to specific examples of artistic practice. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more than suggest the 
variegated contents of Aesthetics in a short space. I shall, there- 
fore, limit myself to a few samples. Feibleman’s undaunted realism 
leads him not merely to a demonstration of the ‘‘ontological’’ reality 
and independence of the beautiful, but also to the conclusion that 
the artist is not a maker or creator of artifacts which please when 
seen, but a discoverer of Beauty. Beauty resides, he says, in the 
‘‘qualitative aspect of the perfect relation of parts to whole within 
a whole.’’ But the beauty of any actual organization is never 
more than an approximation to any ideal beauty which can only 
be approached ‘‘dialectically and asymptotically.’’ 

Mr. Feibleman is thus a kind of Jazz-age Plato. But despite 
its Platonic overtones, his view also has apparent affinities with 
Mr. Pepper’s contextualistic and organistic theories of art. This 
surmise is greatly reinforced by the contention that, other things 
being equal, sheer size is the primary source of esthetic value. 
Granted perfection in the relations of the parts, the bigger the 
better. But.Mr. Feibleman shies away from the slighest taint 
of relativism and subjectivism. So he can hardly be regarded 
by the contextualists and organicists as a true ally after all. 
Indeed, so far does he push his rationalistic formalism that he 
contends quite literally that works of art are ‘‘formal logical struc- 
tures,’’ complete with ‘‘postulates’’ and ‘‘deductions’’ (p. 12). 
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It appears that when he wrote his Verdénderungen on Diabelli’s 
Waltz, Beethoven was simply drawing out necessary logical im- 
plications which were there implicitly all the time. 

Mr. Feibleman’s discussion of the special arts is extremely 
varied. There are treatments of Cézanne and Hamlet, Gide and 
Dostoyevsky, mythology and architecture. Some of these are 
perhaps not without occasional apercus. As a formalist he is 
obliged to protest against the ‘‘irrationalism’’ of so much modern 
art (cf. Dali, Eliot, Stein, Schoenberg, e¢ al.). But he charitably 
grants that the moderns often ‘‘builded better than they knew.”’ 
They have helped us to realize that ‘‘regularity is not always 
rational’’; and in the midst of their official canons of irrationality 
‘‘they have been snatched back into affirmation and consistency 
by the inexorable logicality of the artistic method and of the 
artistic materials with which they have worked”’ (p. 452). 

As another reviewer has said, this is a ‘‘challenging”’ treatise. 
But what it challenges—or defies—is simply coherent meaning. 
I can recommend it without reservation, therefore, only to those 
philosophers who are moved by the independent emotive meaning 
of ‘‘ontological’’ and ‘‘realistic.’’ I confess I am not one of them. 


H. D. A. 


An Introduction to Legal Reasoning. Epwarp Levi. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press. 1949. 74 pp. $2.00. 


This little book, originally published as a series of articles in 
The University of Chicago Law Review, belies its actual intellectual 
weight. There are no waste sentences in it. The book, clearly 
and carefully written, says what it means and means a good deal. 
Its deceptive simplicity and its actual cogency give it the appearance 
less of argument.and presented evidence than of transparent self- 
evidence. 

The basic pattern of legal reasoning, according to Professor 
Levi, is reasoning by example, reasoning from case to case, and, 
following Aristotle’s analysis, is to be clearly differentiated both 
from deduction and induction. It is a process of drawing out 
similarities and differences between the presented case and previously 
adjudicated materials. According to the similarities and differ- 
ences judged to be most significant, a corresponding rule ‘‘found’’ 
to be relevant is applied. Since the determination is inescapably 
an affair of judgment and since the meaning of a rule is found 
in the data it covers, the application or non-application of the 
rule is itself a partial determination of what the rule is. ‘‘This 
kind of reasoning is . . . classifying things as equal when they are 
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somewhat different, justifying the classification by rules made up 
as the reasoning or classification proceeds.’’ While there are spe- 
cific differences between the reasoning involved in common law 
decisions and decisions that turn on the interpretation of statutes 
or constitutional clauses due to the fixed character of the language, 
ambiguity and judgment are equally inescapable and the process 
is generically the same. It is precisely the logical imperfections of 
legal reasoning that make legal order and process possible. It is 
vital to orderly growth and change and it is vital even to the 
existence of law. The process of court adjudication, inherently 
mediated by this logically defective (and circular) method of 
reasoning, ‘‘is one in which the ideas of the community and of the 
social sciences, whether correct or not, as they win acceptance in 
the community, control legal decisions.”’ 

Such in brief is the analysis Professor Levi makes of the process 
of legal judgment and of the significance to be attributed to it. 
The argument is carried forward by concrete examinations of the 
course of decision in three types of cases: the ‘‘inherent danger”’ 
doctrine in the common law of liability, the interpretation of the 
Mann Act, and the interpretation of the Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution. The efficiency with which the author highlights the 
process of legal reasoning in these complex materials is exemplary. 
The materials contained here could well be a substantial part of 
any course in logic that is at all concerned with logic in action. 
But the book as a whole is more than this, for it contains the 
pregnant seeds of a significant social and legal philosophy. 

K. N. G. 


Millennium and Utopia. A Study in the Background of the Idea of 
Progress. Ernest LEE Tuveson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1949. xi+ 254 pp. $3.50. 


This excellent monograph shows the impact of the growth of 
modern science on theories of history and human destiny held by 
Protestant circles in Great Britain during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Out of their own resources, and notably by 
means of a reinterpretation of the so-called ‘‘prophetic books,’’ 
these theologically oriented circles arrived at a conception of 
progress remarkably close to the Comtean pattern. 

Dr. Tuveson traces in detail this ‘‘transformation of a reli- 
gious idea—the great millennial expectation’’ (p. x). The Refor- 
mation gave rise to the need for ‘‘a new set of ideas about the his- 
tory of the Church’’ (p. 25). At first, the ancient prophecy of an 
Apocalypse was revived. But the influence of the scientific con- 
ception of universal and immutable law, together with the impres- 
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sive advances of the natural sciences, made this an increasingly 
difficult notion to take, and its Biblical sources, such as the Book 
of Revelation, were gradually reinterpreted. Joseph Mede, Bib- 
lical scholar and teacher of the Cambridge Platonists, revived the 
millennial notion that a period of worldly happiness awaited the 
human race. The idea was carried further by the Cambridge 
Platonists, notably Henry More, and culminated in Thomas Burnet, 
to whom Dr. Tuveson devotes a great deal of attention. Dr. 
Tuveson shows the influence of these progressivist ideas on eight- 
eenth-century conceptions of history and society, and, in an il- 
luminating appendix, he deals with the impact of the idea of 
progress on conceptions of the nature and function of poetry and 
the literary imagination. 

Perhaps the only shortcoming of this careful and sensitive 
study is its apparent acceptance of ‘‘the idea of progress’’ as the 
name for a single, self-consistent idea. It seems more likely that 
‘‘progress,’’ like ‘‘the fall of man’’ or ‘‘Christian love,’’ covers 
a relatively broad range of more or less loosely connected ideas and 
attitudes. The consequence for Dr. Tuveson is what seems at 
times to be his assumption that ‘‘millennial’’ and ‘‘utopian’’ ele- 
ments are, as a matter of fact, present in all philosophies of 
progress, and, as a matter of logic, inseparable from them. This 
is in part, however, merely the understandable result of Dr. Tuve- 
son’s exclusive concern with the ‘‘millennial’’ aspects of the idea 
whose importance it is certainly correct to stress ; and it is mitigated 
by Dr. Tuveson’s explicit recognition that he is telling only part 
of the story. His study does much to fill out our knowledge of the 
sources and lineaments of the idea of progress, and to show how 
much that belief owes to the ‘‘secularist’’ tendencies of avowedly 
theological thinkers, in addition to what, as we already know, it 
owes to the covert theological affinities of militantly ‘‘secularist’’ 
thinkers. i. 
C. F. ry 


Reflections of a Wondering Jew. Morris RAPHAEL COHEN. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: The Beacon Press. 1950. viii+168 pp. $2.50. 


The manifold interests of the late Morris Raphael Cohen in- 
cluded some rather remote from those usually associated with his 
memory. Among these was his concern for an area broadly known Mi 
as ‘‘ Jewish social studies.’’ This name was intended to designate 
a field in which the various social sciences were to be drawn on 
for an understanding of the position of the Jews in the modern 
world in order that proper planning for the future of the Jews 
might be based upon reliable and accurate information rather than 
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sentiment or happenstance. For the most part Cohen’s contribu- 
tion in this field was the encouragement of the research of others. 
Occasionally, however, his interests and his reflection led him to the 
making of a minor contribution to the field. 

In the course of giving permanent form to the works left behind 
by Cohen, his papers on Jewish subjects have been collected from 
various journals into this badly-titled volume, Reflections of a 
Wondering Jew. Part II of this collection contains the two papers 
of professional interest to readers of this JouRNAL. One, an essay 
on ‘‘Maimonides,’’ is a rather sketchy, but interesting attempt to 
consider that medieval Jewish philosopher not as part of the Jewish 
tradition but rather as part of the general tradition of Western 
philosophy. The other, a far more extensive paper on ‘‘Philos- 
ophies of Jewish History,’’ is a survey of a sampling of these 
philosophies, designed as an introduction to a cultural, rather than 
a religious, interpretation of the past and future of the Jewish 
people. Part I contains speculations on various aspects of the 
place of the Jew in American life, worthy of preservation because 
of their detailed expression of the cultural viewpoint noted above. 
The preservation of the materials in Part III, a reprinting of re- 
views of books on themes of Jewish interest, has less justification, 
but in the interests of completeness it is well that it is here. 


J. L. B. 
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